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aero never liked to take girls up 
to her room—it looked so dingy and 
ordinary. She wished she had pretty 
chintz draperies and maybe a dressing 
table with a frilled skirt. 

Mother said the material wouldn’t cost 
so much, but who would make them? She 
couldn’t, and certainly Frances couldn’t. 


And then Frances remembered. 











Singer gives sewing instruction to Cirl 
Scouts without charge—after school or on 
Saturdays. Girls can come alone, or with 
a group of Scout friends. 


Frances went the next afternoon—and 
she’d never had so much fun. After a few 
lessons, she was stitching up her curtains 
like an expert. And in a few weeks, her 
room was done—new draperies, bed- 


SCOUT LEADERS: This special free help 
will be given to Girl Scouts singly, or 


in groups. Consult your neighborhood 
Singer Shop for a mutually convenient 
time, and let the Sewing Teacher know 


how many to expect. 
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spread, dressing table skirt, even new 


pillows and lamp shades! 


Stop by at your Singer Shop tomorrow. 
Singer will he!p you learn to make your 
own dresses or smart things for your 
room—without any charge! 


Singer lessonsavill help you win Scout 
Needlewoman and Dressmaker Badges! 
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Recently exhibited in the William Glackens Memorial Exhibition at the Whitney Museum of Art, New York City 


AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES 


XVI—LENNA and IMP painted by WILLIAM GLACKENS 


(For biographical note about the artist, turn to page fifty) 
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JANET ce oe 





THE TRYLON AND PERISPHERE, 
SYMBOLS OF THE FAIR. THE 
LONG CURVING RAMP DOWN TO 
THE GROUND IS THE HELICLINE 


“Out of the Peris phere, 
Down the Helicline, 
"Into the Focal Exhi-i-i-bits!’ 


ANET sang the words to a swinging tune 
of her own making, as she and her young 
aunt, together with several hundred other 
— came out into the spring sun- 

shine and started down the long, curving 
walk to the ground. 

“Why do they have such funny language 
at this Fair?’’ she interrupted her singing to 
ask, and then, without waiting for a reply, 
“Trylon and Perisphere, Theme Center, and 
Democra—city!"’ She stumbled a bit as if to 
emphasize her tongue’s difficulty with the un- 
usual combination of syllables. “It sounds 
like geometry and the civics lesson, all mixed 
up together.” 

“And what does it look like?’ Her aunt edged them 
both through the crowd and over to the railing, where they 
could look across the whole wide sweep of what used to be 
Flushing Meadows and has now blossomed into New York's 
World’s Fair. 

What Janet saw was a long, shallow platter of ground, 





* INSIDE THE PERISPHERE, JANET STOOD ON 
THIS SLOWLY REVOLVING PLATFORM AND 
LOOKED DOWN ON THE CITY OF TOMORROW 


WORLD'S 
“PALE - 


and finds it a fabulously exciting 
and interesting place. You may share 
her visit to New York’s mammoth 
exposition in this timely article by 


MILDRED 
ADAMS 


with lakes at one end and 
Flushing Bay, widening into the 
blue of Long Island Sound, at 
the other. To east and west, the 
land slopes gently up toward 
the low houses and sprouting 
apartments of suburban New 
York. Though the Fair is with- 
in the city limits, its surround- 
ings have not yielded up their 
country atmosphere to be 
crowded with the giant sky- 
scrapers that Janet could see 
in the distance, pointing tall 
fingers into the western sky. 
Directly below them, a broad 
ool mirrored the great white 
Pal which the Fair calls the 
Perisphere, and the tall steel 
needle which it calls the Trylon. Avenues spread away fan- 
wise, lined with buildings whose color deepened from palest 
pastel to dark brilliance as the eye followed them further and 
further into the distance. There was a pale-pink-to-deepest- 
burgundy avenue, a cream-to-orange avenue, a baby-blue-to- 
ultramarine avenue, a rainbow avenue, all of them giving a 





































live and vivid setting to the crowds and the excitement, all 
of them making it easier to find oneself amid these strange 
modern shapes. 

“We-e-ll—’" Janet threw a considering glance over the 
moving throngs, the color, and the queerly shaped buildings 
below them—"'I guess it looks like geometry, too. Like 
what the seniors call solid geometry. Like those geometry 
blocks we used to have at home when I was the merest child. 
Remember, Jane? All those spheres and cubes and polyhe- 
drons? Mercy gracious, I begin to sound like the Fair myself. 
Is that the reason they use such a funny language here? Be- 
cause it is geometry made into buildings? And is that what 
the world of to-morrow is going to look like? Because I don't 
think I'd be very fond of solid geometry, except to play 
with pieces of it.” 

Janet looked so alarmed that her young aunt burst into 
laughter, and an elderly lady, going slowly down on the arm 
of a careful attendant, turned around to smile at both of them. 

“I think you'll find plenty of geometry in the world of 
to-day, if you look at it that way,”” Jane reminded her. “As 
for the world of to-morrow, you've just seen it in Democracity. 
That's why they call it the Theme Show, because the theme of 
the whole Fair is the future. Didn't you like it, with the tall 
buildings balanced by plenty of low ones, with all the people 
going to work and to school and to market so easily and 
safely, on roads that cross under and over each other so that 
highway traffic doesn’t have to stop? And the pretty towns 
built outside the city, so that children can play in plenty of 
open space and yet be near enough the city so that they can 
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go back and forth to see plays and picture galleries and hear 
concerts when they want to?” 

“Tt is exciting to look at,’’ Janet remembered. ‘‘And I did 
like seeing it work, and seeing the lights come on at night. 
And it is fun having that platform move you around. Kind 
of like being in an enormous geography globe, and having 
the equator stick out inside so you can walk on it. Only here 
it’s the equator that walks while you stand still. But do you 
think dled will ever build a city like that ?” 

Jane shrugged one shoulder of her new spring suit. 
“Between you and me and that nice pink mural on the wall 
over there, I couldn't even guess. I think maybe people 
will get ideas, from this one, how they can make their own 
cities work better. What to do with the traffic on Main 
Street so that people can cross without risking their lives. 
Or how many more parks and playgrounds they need. Or 
what effect the proposed skyscrapers will have on light and 
air and streets that are already crowded.” 

“You see, my Janet,” she went on, as they turned away 
from the railing and joined the crowd moving slowly down 
the long ramp, “what usually happens in this country is that 
most towns and cities aren't planned at all. They just grow, 
like Topsy, or like our sprawling old house at home that has 
had wings added on until you can hardly find the original 
shape. And after they get all jumbled together, big buildings 
and little ones on streets so narrow that thére is hardly 
room for people and automobiles to get about, the cities have 
to take themselves by the scruff of the neck and sort them- 
selves out. Streets have to be widened, even if it means cut- 
ting off the fronts of buildings. Avenues and parkways have 
to be cut through, and that sometimes means tearing down 
whole blocks. It is expensive, and very upsetting to the 
people who have to go on living in the midst of the mess. 

“New York City is going through some of that right now, 
and I think, perhaps, that is one reason why the people that 
built this Fair made city planning, town planning, house 
planning, and even bathroom and clothes-closet planning, the 
central theme of the whole thing. If you look far 
enough—’’ there was a personal note creeping 
into her voice (Continued on page 49) 











By CYRA TEMPLE HORNE 


on the crowded street car until she thought her right 

arm would be wrenched out of its socket. An es- 
pecially vicious jerk as the car took the Prince’s Square corner 
threw her against the next passenger, and her music case 
banged against his knee. 

“Sorry,” she muttered. 

But she wasn’t really sorry. She was feeling furious and 
disgusted. Half an hour ago everything had been so lovely. 
And now it was all spoiled by this miserable trip home to 
the down-at-the-heels, old-fashioned suburb in which her 
grandfather's house stood. 

Half an hour! She had left Carlotta Bianco’s charming 
studio on the mellow old Boston Square, her heart bursting 
with melody and beauty and wonder. She had tried so hard 
to retain that mood, to wrap the beauty around her like a 
cloak, so that no ugliness, no sordid crowds, could take it 
from her. But the long ride on the subway and the street car 
had dispelled the magic. Suddenly she hated these people, 
coming home after their long day, these day laborers, these 
gum-chewing girls with their slangy talk. 

She braced herself for the push toward the forward door. 
Newell Street was the next stop. A big, thickset man 
knocked against her, trying to reach the exit at the same 
time. He carried a lunch box. 

“Good evening, Marget,” he said carefully, his Swedish 
tongue shortening the name as it always did. 

“Evening, Mr. Swanson,”” Margaret said, with uncalled-for 
coolness, and managed to leave the car as the doors opened, 
so that she was hurrying down the street before the old 
man had climbed off. To have to walk down Newell Street 
with Mr. Swanson, that would have been just too much to- 
night! Somehow he typified for her all the things she resented. 
His battered tin lunch box, his cheap, ill-fitting workman's 
clothes, his Swedish tongue and the way he called her 
‘““Marget’’—she hated them all. She hated having the 
Swansons living across the street from her grandfather's 
house. Father and sons were mechanics in a piano factory. 
She could see Eddie Swanson tinkering with an old car out 
in the yard as she hurried down the hill on her own side 
of the street. But she was careful not to let him know that 
she saw. She kept her eyes on the smocth leather of the 
music case she carried. It had her initials in gold on it. 
Grandpa had given it to her last year for Christmas, and 
she was proud of it. It had been a milestone in her career. 
And this last hour with Bianco, that had been a milestone, too. 

“Grandpa!” she called excitedly, recapturing a flash of 
her earlier enthusiasm as she went into the shadowy, cool, 
wide hallway of the old house, and rushed unceremoniously 
into her grandfather's study. “Grandpa! Bianco’s coming 
to my musicale, Sunday! She’s promised. She’s coming to 
hear me play. And most of the girls from school who have 
been going to the chamber music concerts this year are com- 
ing, too. And maybe, maybe, Ethel Harman is going to be 
able to persuade her cousin, Gordon, to come!” 

Grandpa Newell looked up from the accounts he had been 
figuring. His old eyes were fine, and his head was that of 
a scholar, with a crest of white hair and a full moustache. 

“Good! Good!” he said heartily. “And who is this 
cousin Gordon ?” 

“Why, Grandpa! You can’t pretend you haven’t heard of 
Gordon Harman! Why, he’s practically the guiding genius 
of the Star Broadcasting Company. If he liked my music—’” 

“I see,’ Grandpa Newell nodded. “I don’t get around as 
much as I used to, Margaret. Guess I’ve lost track of things. 
Why, when I was your age, my most absorbing interests were 


M cite NEWELL clung desperately to a strap 





Illustrated by HARVE STEIN 


Latin and Greek—and baseball, too, of course. There wasn’t 
any radio then.” 

“Grandpa, Bianco says I can play the Corelli Sonata. 
Isn't that slick? I hadn’t dared hope she'd let me. And 
Grandpa,” she added confidently, ““Ethel’s coming out to- 
morrow to spend the night. Will that be all right? She 
can help me get the music room ready, and arrange the 
flowers. She's wonderful with flowers. And she'll know 
where to seat people and everything. Of course, it will 
have to be pretty informal—” 

Grandpa Newell smiled gently. “Of course,” he agreed. 

Margaret had a fleeting impression of wounded pride in 
the old man’s voice, as if she had hurt him by an implied 
slur on the beloved old home. But it didn’t really register in 
her mind as she ran into the front parlor to look fondly at the 
fine grand piano in the corner of the big square room. 

Mathilda, her orange cat, rose languidly from her chosen 
spot on the back of the piano, and yawned luxuriously, 
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arching her back and stretching her tongue with satisfaction. 

“Scat! Scat! Get off my piano, Mathilda, you bad thing!” 
Margaret waved a sheet of music at her pet. “Go on!” 

Mathilda, hurt and bewildered, retreated with injured 
dignity and reproachful glances. 

“Bad cat!’’ Margaret muttered after her. ““You know you 
aren't allowed to sit on my piano.”” She “egg a little fluff 
of yellow fur off the gleaming black surface. ‘Oh, if only 
Gordon Harman will like my playing!” she thought excitedly. 
“Maybe he could get me a radio job, or at least an audition. 
Grandpa really can't afford to spend so much for my 
music. I know it. And, with a job, I could make it up to 
him a little. He’s been so dear, ever since Mother died.” 

Grandpa Newell pushed back the red velvet portiéres and 
stood in the doorway, looking like an old painting—‘‘by 
Rembrandt or somebody,” Margaret thought vaguely. 

“Guess the Swansons are getting ready for one of their 
parties,” he volunteered. “I was talking to Eddie to-day, 
and he was all excited about Saturday night.” 

“Grandpa Newell!” Margaret felt discouraged. ““Why will 
you waste time with those—those day laborers? What were 
you up to this time? Discussing politics, or Caesar?” 

“A little of both, my dear. Go together more than you’d 
think. Bright boy, that Eddie. Good head. Sound mind.” 


orange cat, to teach Margaret that 
what one has in one’s pocket is not so im- 


portant as what one has in one’s heart 
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MARGARET PLAYED AS SHE HAD NEVER 
PLAYED BEFORE, WHILE BIANCO BEAMED 
WITH PRIDE AT HER PUPIL’S SUCCESS 


“I can’t share your enthusiasm,” Margaret said coldly. 
“Do you mean they're going to have one of those noisy 
dancing parties this week-end, while Ethel is here for the 
first time? I'll be mortified to death.” 

“Well, I don’t know, Margaret. I doubt if it'll be very 
noisy. After all, they do seem to have a thoroughly good 
time at their parties. And there's no law against that.” 

Margaret tried to forget about the Swansons’ party and 
make plans for her own. She would put a bowl of flowers 
over there, against the dark walnut table between the long 
windows that looked out across the lawn. The heavy, ornate 
lace curtains had a dignity that no more modern ——— 
could have approached in that old-fashioned room. If only the 
Swansons wouldn’t make too much of a row at their party 
across the street! 

Ethel Harman came at noon on Saturday. And Margaret 
was glad of that. The street cars were not crowded until 
afternoon, and the great trees, the elms and the maples that 
shaded the quiet old street, made a leafy, inviting vista from 
the avenue on which the cars ran. Ethel was delighted with it. 

“Why, it’s lovely, Margaret!” she exclaimed, as she un- 
packed her overnight bag in the guest room. ‘From the way 
you've talked about it, I began to think you lived in the slums. 
But this is sweet. What's the matter with you, anyway?” 

“Well, it’s just that—oh, I don’t know, Ethel. I hate this 
old suburb. You'll see. The Swedish family that lives across the 
street, for instance. And the Maloneys around the corner. The 
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“SCAT! SCAT! GET OFF MY PIANO, MA- 


THILDA, YOU BAD THING!" MARGARET 
WAVED A SHEET OF MUSIC AT HER PET 


place has run down so, nobody decent lives here any more.” 

“Your grandfather seems more than decent. I think he’s 
a darling.” 

“Oh, he is! He is! But that’s just it. He loves the old 
place. He won't admit even to himself the kind of neighbors 
we have. He discusses ancient history with the garbage 
man, and Latin and politics with the. Swansons. It’s too 
humiliating.” 

“That's not humiliating, dopey. It’s grand!” 

Margaret shook her head, thinking of the Swansons’ 
party. “You'll see,” she warned. 

That afternoon she practiced until Ethel made her stop. 
“You'll wear yourself out,” her guest said. ‘No concert is 
worth it, not even your own!” Her grin took the sting out 
of her words. ‘You couldn't be better, Margaret, honestly,” 
she went on. “And I do hope Gordon can come. He'll be 
impressed. I'm sure of it.” 

But Margaret was keeping her fingers crossed. Suppose 
she just couldn't play, after she'd brought all those people 
together! Suppose Gordon Harman came, and her playing 
was a flop! 

“Where's that gorgeous golden cat of yours?” Ethel 
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asked after supper. “She was around a little while ago, and 
now she’s disappeared. She'd make a decorative note if we 
could persuade her to drape herself over the top of the 
piano. With that bowl r orange calendulas on the old 
table, she would balance the room.” 

“No, sir! Mathilda’s not allowed on the piano, calendulas 
or no calendulas,” Margaret answered firmly. But she need 
not have worried, for the yellow cat was nowhere to be found. 


f boy two girls went to bed early, so that Margaret would 
be fresh for the big day ahead. But there was no peace 
that evening. The Swansons’ party was under way at an early 
hour, and sounds of revelry drifted on rolling waves with 
the opening of the kitchen door to admit newcomers to the 
merrymaking at frequent intervals. 

Margaret got up and tapped on Ethel’s door. 
awake?’ she asked in a loud whisper. 

“You bet!” came the cheerful answer. “Come on in.” 

Ethel was sitting on the window sill, looking across the 
street through the leafy maple boughs toward the glowing 
windows of the Swanson house. The flickering brightness 
from a corner atc lamp on the avenue gave just enough 
light so that the two girls could see each other. 

“Oh, Ethel,” Margaret began, shamed that this should 
have happened, “I’m so awfully sorry. I couldn't sleep, either, 
with all that racket.” 

“Don't they sound gay and happy?” Ethel said, grasping 
her friend’s hot hands in both her cool ones, and pulling her 
down beside her on the sill. ‘That's the kind of a party 
I like.” 

Margaret gasped. She peered wonderingly at the small 
pyjama-clad figure, sitting there tense and eager in the frame 
of the bedroom window. Maybe that was just tact. Of all the 
girls at Miss Bacon's school, Ethel had the most poise, the 
most background, the most—well, tact. 

Across the street the door opened to let a wave of sound 
roll and break at their feet. 

“Who do you suppose is playing the accordion?” Ethel 


“You 


asked. “Isn't it slick?” 
“It's probably Eddie,” Margaret answered. ‘‘Eddie 
Swanson.” 


“He's certainly a whiz!” Ethel smiled up at her in the 
shadowy darkness. ‘Won't you sleep in here with me, 
Margaret ?” she said. “It would be fun.” 

“I suppose we'd better try to get some sleep,” Margaret 
said with a kind of desperation. “It’s almost Sunday now. 
Quarter of twelve.” 

They hopped into bed, side by side. But the accordion 
swelled out into the night, a fiddle scraped a jig, and some- 
body tootled away with a harmonica. Finally they slept, 
though the sound of laughter, of pounding feet, entered 
into their dreams. 

Next day, Ethel wouldn't let Margaret touch the piano 
until an hour before the concert. 

“Just a scale or two to limber up the old fingers,” she said, 
“and you'll be all set. Ought to hear from Gordon soon. 
I hope he can come!” 

Margaret heaved an eloquent sigh. She sat down at the 
piano, stretched her arms and fingers before she reached for 
the keys. Looking at those black-and-white keys, she saw 
them not at all as keys, but as sound, lovely sound, waiting 
for her hands to touch it and bring it to life. She reached 
her long, blunt fingers and struck a cord. 

A dull, thumping, padded clank answered the pressure. 
She tried again with even more horrible results. It was as 
if the little hammers which should have struck the strings had 
instead struck a blanket with metal disks attached to it. 

Ethel and Margaret sprang together to the lid of the 
—. and raised it on its slender support. They peered 

ack under the sheltering top, but they could see nothing 
in the gloom. (Continued on page 46) 
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LAND OF ANCIENT 


Photographs, except as otherwise 
noted, by JOHN BRANSBY 







THE QUADRANGLE OF UXMAL, ONCE POWERFUL MAYAN CITY, NOW A 
MASS OF RUINS. AT RIGHT: ONE OF THE MAIN RUINS OF CHICHEN- 
ITZA, A PYRAMID TOPPED BY A TEMPLE WITH SERPENT PILLARS 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


An article that will transport you into 
the past, to a land of strange gods and 
stately temples where the once mighty 
Mayans ruled—now a place of jungle- 
choked ruins which yield the only clues 
to a mystery that challenges the world 


PART ONE 


OULD you like to take a magic carpet trip with me 
to a land of ancient splendor? To a land whose 


civilization was old when ours had not yet begun, 

and where there are riddles on every hand that science grop- 
ingly tries to answer—without ever being sure of the truth? 
It won't be such a terribly long journey geographically, 
just down through Mexico to where the State of Yucatan 
juts out on the map like the heel of a shoe. But the distance 





in point of time will be tremendous. 
Our magic carpet will carry us back from 
this modern world to the ancient Mayan 
Empire, to an age before the Christian 
era when the lives of human beings 
were ruled by their belief in cruel, 
capricious deities; to a time long before 
a white man had ever set foot upon this 
continent, long before its existence was 
even known on the other side of the sea. 

We are going to visit a land that is 
the epitome of mystery. Archzologists 
argue about it endlessly, for it has never 
been determined where the Mayan civili- 
zation first originated, and no one knows 
how or when it was transplanted to our 
continent. 

Only one thing is fairly certain—that 
it was transplanted. For in all the hot 
jungle country where the once mighty 
empire flourished, there are no evidences 
of crude, primitive beginnings. All the 
ruins found are uniformly developed. 
The architecture is magnificent, but the 
intricate adornments of lacelike stone 
carvings and elaborate roof combs have 
that past-the-prime quality of flowers 
just about to fade, fruit just about to 
drop from over-ripeness. 





THE AUTHOR, SEATED IN A RAGGED OPENING 
IN A WALL, CONTEMPLATES THE LACELIKE 
STONE CARVING ON THE RUINS AT UXMAL 
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By EMMA-LINDSAY 
SQUIER 


There are various shadowy links 
which seem to indicate that the first 
Mayans were of Asiatic, or perhaps 
Semitic, origin. Like the Egyptians, 
they built pyramids which exist in- 
tact to this day. But the Egyptian 
pyramids are honeycombed with 
passages leading to royal tombs ; the 
Mayan pyramids are of solid lime- 
stone blocks and were designed as 
bases for temples, so that, in a flat 
country, the houses of the gods 
should be raised high above those of 
men. 

The modern Mayans—and their 
ancestors, as depicted in bas-reliefs 
—have a definitely Oriental look. 
Did they come from Asia, in some 
great prehistoric migration that 
brought them overland through Si- 
beria, across the Bering Straits, and 
down the West Coast of America? 
Or were they originally inhabitants 
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High Priest of Kukul Can. From his enormous headdress, a 
rustling cascade of brilliant quetzal feathers falls almost to 
his sandaled feet. A magnificent cloak of blue-green hum- 
ming-bird feathers hangs from his shoulders. In his hand, 
he carries the plumed symbol of the dreaded god he serves. 

He pauses, his black eyes heavy with grief. The murmur 
of the crowd dies away. The High Priest begins to speak, 
in a deep, sonorous voice. 

“Oh, dwellers in the land of Mayab, receive from my lips 
the vision which the gods have sent me. You have known the 
joys of easy living. You have grown slothful and faint of 
heart. You have turned away from the worship of the gods. 
Therefore, retribution comes! The day approaches when 
those now exalted will be as grains of dust. When the wisdom 
of priests and kings will be forgotten, and the land will be 
visited by darkness, and this mighty empire will be no more!” 
























T. A. WILLARD, WHO DREDGED THE SACRED 
POOL, STANDING UNDER THE “DATE STONE” 
WITH MISS SQUIER AT CHICHEN-ITZA. THE 
DATE, CARVED UNDER THE LINTEL STONE, 
GAVE THE FIRST CLUE TO THE CITY'S AGE 


THE AUTHOR EXAMINES THE CURI- 
OUS STONE SCULPTURES, SHAPED 
LIKE ELEPHANT TRUNKS, ON THE 
CORNER OF A TEMPLE AT UXMAL. 
AT RIGHT: CLOSE-UP OF THE 
TRUNKS, WITH OTHER DETAILS OF 
STONE WORK. BELOW: MR. BRANS- 
BY WITH HIS MOVIE CAMERA BY 
AN ANCIENT STONE MONOLITH 


of the great island continent of Atlantis, that was destroyed by 
a terrific cataclysm thousands of years ago? 

Now that our magic carpet has carried us back across the 
centuries, let us descend to a great metropolis that was the 
heart of ancient Mayab, the sacred city of Chichen-Itza. Let 
us look at it with eyes that can reconstruct its splendor of yester- 
day from its jungle-choked ruins of to-day. Let us bridge, in 
imagination, the centuries that lie between the height of its 
power and the days of its mysterious downfall. Let us listen 
to a prophecy that, so goes the legend, was made long before 
there was a cloud upon the national horizon. 


T IS mid-afternoon. The tropical sunshine is blinding and 
hot. It shines down on towering pyramids crowned with 
painted temples, mile upon mile of ornate limestone edifices, 
great market places where all sorts of prosaic and exotic articles 
are offered for sale—ripe squashes beside bunches of rainbow- 
colored feathers, cacao ots. to make chocolate, strings of little 
pearls, wild turkey meat roasted in banana leaves, live fla- 
mingos, balls of copal incense, tortoise shells, and bowls of 
honey. 

The streets are thronged with men, women, and children, 
brown of skin, black-haired, stockily built. The women wear 
white cotton garments, vividly embroidered at throat and hem. 
The men wear elaborately quilted kirtles, knee length, with 
deerskin sandals and many ornaments of copper, gold, and jade. 

The vast multitude is pressing about the base of the pyramid 
of the feathered serpent god, Kukul Can. From the lofty sum- 
mit comes the booming of a snakeskin drum and the blaring 
of conch shell horns. Copal incense rises in wavering spirals. 

A man slowly descends the steep, narrow steps. It is the 
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The listening throng stirs, as if shaken by a disturbing wind. 
The Mayan Empire to disappear? Even the thought of it is 
like an act of sacrilege. 

But the High Priest speaks on, his words thick and guttural 
from the stress of the terrifying vision. 

“The anger of the gods will fall upon us. There will be 
pestilence and famine, war of brother against brother. 

“Then from the sea will come bearded men with white 
faces. And, with their coming, the last glory of the land of 
Mayab will vanish.” 

If you had stood that day listening to the fateful words of 
doom, you surely would have thought, “It is only an evil dream, 
not a vision of the future.” For who could look upon the 
magnificence of the Sacred City and believe that it could 
pass away ? 

The beautiful Court of a Thousand Columns, with its carven 
pillars and its cool, shaded porticoes; the ball court; the 
rounded building, shaped like the shell of a snail, that was an 
observatory from which to watch the movement of the heavenly 
bodies ; the hundreds of temples and palaces; the great market 
places; and last, but perhaps most important of all, the Sacred 
Pool, the huge deep cenote (sen-o-tay) at the bottom of which 
dwelt the Rain god, Yum Chac—all of these things were 
ancient, enduring, their roots deeply bedded in the past. What 
could happen to tear out such roots? What possible catastrophe 
could destroy the wealth and 
power and security of the great 
Mayan Empire? 


But to-day, we know that the 
prophecy of doom has been ful- 
filled. The thorny jungle has 
closed in upon the silent city, 
shrouding its deserted temples 


AT RIGHT: ROOMS IN THE HOMES 
OF WEALTHY MAYANS WERE WIN- 
DOWLESS AND HAD HIGH, PEAKED 
CEILINGS. THEY WERE NARROW, 
DARK, COOL, AND COMFORTABLE. 
BELOW: THE AUTHOR, SITTING 
ON A STONE FEATHERED SERPENT 
ABOVE THE BALL COURT WHERE 
THE MAYANS USED TO PLAY A 
GAME OF ASTONISHING SKILL 
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THE AUTHOR GAZES DOWN INTO THE SACRED POOL, IMAG- 


ING THE SCENES THAT MUST HAVE BEEN 
WHEN YUM CHAC, THE RAIN 


ENACTED THERE 
GOD, RECEIVED HIS BRIDE 


and palaces. The sculptured columns lie broken, the 
elaborate limestone roof combs of lordly houses have 
fallen, the lofty ternple of Kukul Can is empty of wor- 
shipers, the Sacred Pool has been shorn of its balus- 
trades and its carven shrines. 

Archeologists are working ceaselessly, pushing back 
the encroaching jungle, reconstructing with infinite pains 
the form of the once splendid city. But the breath and 

life of it are gone. 

What happened between that day of prophesied disaster and 
its fulfillment? Romance and tragedy are mingled in the 
legends. And always there remains a great blank of mystery 
that perhaps will never be solved. 

Yucatan to-day, we are told, is only the merest fragment of 
what was once the far-flung Mayan Empire, which was a con- 
federation of kingdoms reaching to the present country of 
Nicaragua on the south, and well up into present-day Mexico 
on the north—an amazing, complicated civilization that in- 
cluded human sacrifice in its religious rituals, yet followed a 
strictly moral code. 

In the Mayan Empire a highly developed knowledge of agri- 
culture was combined with an equally developed knowledge of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, astronomy, and mathematics. 
There was a network of paved roads that connected the impor- 
tant cities of the league. Trade and commerce flourished ; salt 
and cacao beans were used as currency, and also copper bells. 
Gold was plentiful; pearls, lapis lazuli, turquoise, and obsidian 
abounded. 

Learning was both respected and encouraged. Priests wrote 
treatises on medicine, history, and religion, using long strips 
of deerhide, or. paper made of pounded and glazed agave 
leaves, folded accordion-wise. So few of these precious docu- 
ments are left in the world to-day that they are worth far more 
than their weight in gold. 

The writing of the ancient Mayans (Continued on page 40) 











WOULDN'T let the family know it for the world, be- 

cause they simply wouldn't be able to understand and 
they would think me a hard-hearted monster, but I hope I'll 
never have to live through another day like yesterday. I 
mean I was entirely responsible all day for an eleven-months- 
old baby, and I'd just as soon be keeper of the zoo. I don't 
intend to be callous or cynical about babies—I know they are 
needed, in fact necessary to keep up the population—but 
I do think many people overestimate their charms. Mother 
and Father, for instance. 

The baby I'm talking about belongs to my brother Pete 
and his wife, Peggy. So far as I can see he is just an average 
baby, but Mother and Father tell everybody that he is the 
smartest, handsomest, most intelligent baby ever born. It’s 
embarrassing. I remember the day he was born. I went by 
to see him, because of course he is my nephew and I did 
have a certain feeling of cordiality toward him. Mother 
came out of the room, beaming, and put her finger to her 
lips. She whispered, “Don’t make a sound. He's asleep.” 

I wasn’t planning to make a sound. I followed her into 
the nursery and over to the bassinet, which was simply 
billowing with lace and pink ribbons, and looked inside. I 
confess to you that I was bitterly disappointed. I mean 
I couldn't remember ever seeing a baby that young, and I had 
expected that my nephew would be more impressive looking. 

Mother whispered, “Isn't he an angel? And just the 
image of Pete!” 

Of course Pete is her oldest child, and I have always 
thought her favorite. And this baby is the first grandchild, 
and I have always heard that grandparents are very maudlin 
about the first grandchild. But how she could call that little 
squirming red creature an angel, I couldn't see. And | 
certainly didn’t think it was any compliment to Pete, to say 
that the baby was his image. Between you and me, he looked 
simian. I was at a loss just what to say to Peggy, because I 
do try to speak sincerely—I mean if you start saying things 
you don’t mean, it grows into a habit. So I just gave her the 
bootees that I had worked on for six weeks (and beside 
that baby’s feet they looked like seven-league boots) and I 
said tactfully, “I know Pete is strutting, now that he has 
a son. 

I felt dispirited about the whole thing. I mean Peggy is 
adorable looking, and Pete, even if he is my brother, is 
considered rather handsome, and the baby was certainly far 
from what I had hoped. But Father came home that night, 
simply elated. He sat down at the supper table, rubbing his 
hands together with satisfaction. “I went by to see my grand- 
son, on my way home,” he said. “He's a dandy. He's about 
as promising a little chap as I ever saw.” 

I smiled sympathetically, but secretly I felt sorry for 
Father. I thought, “This is what they mean when they say 
a man is getting into his dotage.” 

I supposed then that when they got used to the baby 
they would be more sensible. But they seem to get worse 
all the time. Just the other night I heard Mother say to 
Father in a worried tone, ““You know, dear, I wonder some- 
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Lucy Ellen had a way with her 
with boys—but not with babies 
as she soon discovered when she 


was left in charge of a cherub 


Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 


ON A HOLIDAY 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


times if Peterkin isn’t going to be a genius? He is so far 
beyond other babies of his age in development. I'd hate 
for him to be a genius—their lives are so often tragic.” 

Father didn’t laugh, or anything. He just said, “I went 
by there to-day, and what do you think? He called me 
Granddad. Just as plain as you could say it.” 

Well, naturally, when they asked me to take care of this 
little prodigy for a day, I was amazed. Only an emergency 
would have made them do it. Pete had to have an operation 
—a serious operation, too—and Peggy wanted Mother and 
Father to go with them to the hospital. Peggy's mother and 
sister are in Florida, and I was the logical one, I suppose, to 
keep the baby. 

So yesterday morning Mother brought him over to our 
house bright and early. “He's so sweet, you are going to 
enjoy every minute of him,” Mother said. “And Lucy Ellen, 
do keep him on his schedule. Peggy is so careful, and we 
wouldn't want him to get upset, especially with Pete so 





“ I HELD THE RECEIVER TO THE BABY’S EAR 














sick. Peggy says give him orange juice at ten, and vegetable 
soup at twelve, then let him nap till he wakes, about two. 
Then his bath, and, if the sun is shining, let him play on the 
porch, but be sure to put on his little sweater. At three give 
him milk and zwieback, and at six give him cream of wheat. 
I hope to be back by then, but if I'm not, put him to bed 
about seven. Aunt Susan will prepare his food—all you have 
to do is to feed him, and bathe him, and let him play.” 

She gave the baby a little squeeze. “Be Granny's big boy 
to-day, now,” she said, ‘‘and mind Aunt Lucy Ellen.” 

The baby smiled at her. He did look a little like an angel 
on a holiday, and I confess I thought, ‘‘It’s going to be fun, 
nursing my nephew to-day.” 

Mother looked so worried I hated to mention it, but I 
thought I'd better, so I said, “Mother, you'll be back by 
suppertime, won't you? I heard that Ken Murray is here, 
and if he should ask me for a date, I'd like to go, if you 
don’t think it’s disrespectful to Pete.” 

“I hope to be back early, darling,” Mother said. ‘They 
are going to operate at eleven. I can't leave Peggy until 
Pete comes out of the ether. But, after the baby goes to 
sleep, Aunt Susan can sit with him until we get home, if 
you want to leave.” 

“O. K. Mother,” I said. I saw she had forgotten it was 
the day Aunt Susan always leaves at noon, to go to the 
foot-washing at her church. A mere operation and a baby 
to look after, would never deter Aunt Susan from going to that. 

I felt rather scared and worried about Pete, and I was 
glad I had the baby to cheer me up. I played patty-cake with 
him and he liked it so much he didn’t want to quit. That's 
one thing I've learned about babies, they never know 
when to stop. 

When it was getting toward ten o'clock, I took Peterkin 
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HE GURGLED AND BEAMED, AND BUILT 
A LITTLE TEETERING TOWER OF BA- 
BEL ON THE FLOOR WITH THE BLOCKS 


with me to the kitchen, to sce about his orange juice. 
Aunt Susan was churning, and she didn’t look any too en- 
thusiastic when I came in with the baby. But I ignored that, 
and set him down on the floor, out of harm’s way. I gave him 
a tin pie plate and a wooden spoon, and he began beating 
away at a deafening rate. 1 went to work, squeezing orange 
juice. Aunt Susan finished churning, and went out to the 
pump to get fresh water to wash the butter in. 

While she was gone, the telephone rang. My heart leaped 
up, like Wordsworth’s did when he beheld a rainbow in the 
sky, because I had a hope that it was Ken calling me. I 
hadn't seen Ken, and he had been away three months. As I 
have told you, he is a pilot and awfully exciting to know. 


S° I flitted to the telephone, and left Peterkin drumming 
on his tin pan. Sure enough, it was Ken and, after we had 
exchanged greetings, he asked me if I'd like to go up with 
him that afternoon. 

If it had been Harry, or some of the other boys I've known 
for years, I wouldn't have minded explaining that I was 
being nursemaid to Peterkin, but with Ken it was different. 
I mean he looks so formal in his uniform, and he doesn’t 
look like a person to whom you'd like to confide domestic 
difficulties. So I fluttered around a little and said I was sorry 
but I had an engagement for the afternoon. 

At that, to my great surprise, he said, “Then how about 
a movie to-night? I'll be taking off again, in the morning. 
I'd like to see you while I'm here.” 

“Oh, Ken,” I said, ‘that will be lovely! I'd love to go!” 

‘That's fine,” -he said. “I'll see you around seven thirty.” 

I hung up the receiver and ran back to the kitchen. I know 
I hadn't been gone five minutes, but, when I got back, 
Peterkin was sitting in a pond of buttermilk, screaming for 
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At that he looked up at me in the most surprised and 
pitiful way, stuck out his lower lip, and began to cry. I felt 
like a worm. I guess I should have known enough to put 
the knitting on the chandelier when I went upstairs to End 
my book. 

“There, lamb,” I said, ‘don’t cry. Aunt Lucy Ellen will 
take you to see the little ducks.” I put on his sweater and 
took him out to the pond that is back of the barn, to watch 
the little ducks swim. The idea was too successful. I mean 
Peterkin has such an enthusiasm for the barnyard, I guess 
he will be a farmer like 
Pete. I sat down with 
him on a nice grassy spot, 
but would he stay there ? 
Not Peterkin! Out he 
started, as fast as he could 
crawl, to join the ducks 
in a swim. I had heard 
Peggy say you ought not 
to say “Don't” to a 
child if you could avoid 
it, so I said, “Peterkin 


2 wants to sit on this nice 

<< grass with Aunt Lucy 
Ellen. Water will drown 
Peterkin.” 


But that word of warn- 
ing was wasted. He said 


PETERKIN SAT IN A POND OF BUT- eee “ pape 
TERMILK AND AUNT SUSAN RAGED — pp = — Duck! and away he 
went again, scrambling 
as fast as he could to get 
dear life, and Aunt Susan was in a towering rage. “How _ to the water before I caught him. There was nothing left to 


come you leave dis chile by hissef, to pull over my churning, 
Lucy Ellen?’ she demanded. 

“IT had to answer the telephone,” I said with haughtiness, 
because now and then I have to show Aunt Susan that I am 
no longer to be scolded as a child. As gingerly as I could, I 
lifted Peterkin and carried him, dripping buttermilk, to the 
bathroom. Pictures you see of babies are very misleading. 
You'd never suspect, from seeing them, what a messy creature 
a baby is. I even had to wash Peterkin’s hair, and his shoes 
inside and out. At last I got him cleaned up, and gave him 
his orange juice, but privately I wondered if maybe he 
hadn't had too many vitamins already. I mean not every 
eleven-months-old child can pull over a churn of buttermilk, 
and I don't think it’s such a desirable accomplishment. 

On the schedule I had jotted down, I looked to see what I 
ought to do next, but it just said, “Veg. soup at twelve.” 
I thought it was a good time for a little quiet play, so I got 
out the sweater I am knitting for Pat, and put the baby down 
on the living room floor with some blocks to entertain him. 
At first he acted just like the babies who pose for advertise- 
ments. He gurgled and beamed, and built a little teetering 
tower of Babel. I thought, “Oh, this isn’t going to be a 
hard day. Any child can have a mishap with buttermilk—it 
doesn't mean he is a bad baby.” 

All went well until I got to the place where I had to 
take off some stitches for the armhole, and I had to have my 
instruction book. I thought it was upstairs, though I never 
am positive where it is. Peterkin looked so absorbed in his 
building program that I just sneaked out and left him. I 
flew upstairs, but the book wasn’t where I thought it would 
be, and I had to make a search for it, so I was away longer 
than I meant to be. Anyway, when I got back, there sat 
Peterkin, looking awfully self-satisfied, on the sofa where I 
had just been sitting. And he had my knitting in his hands. I 
sprang across the room and snatched it away from him, but it 
was too late. He had pulled both the needles out and there 
were my stitches raveling away. 

“You little imp!’ I cried, giving Peterkin a shake. “Can't 
you leave anything alone?” 





do but to pick him up and carry him back to the house, kicking 
and screaming and sobbing, “Duck!” Have you ever tried 
to hold a baby who wanted to get down? It’s almost impos- 
sible; they know how to make themselves limp and heavy and 
as slippery as eels. 

“You keep dat chile hollerin’ all de time, Lucy Ellen,” said 
Aunt Susan, coming to the kitchen door. She asked Peterkin, 
“What she been doin’ to you, Honey?” That made me hop- 
ping mad, when I was working myself to a shadow trying to 
make the child happy. 

I looked at the clock and my heart sank. It was still only 
eleven-thirty. I thought maybe if Peterkin could eat some 
nice hot soup, it would have a soothing effect upon him and 
he might drop off to sleep. I said, ‘He's hungry, Aunt Susan. 
Let me have his lunch.” 


HE got it ready, and I sat down at the table, with him 

beside me in our old high chair. Have you ever tried to 
feed a baby? It just isn’t a job for a person with a delicate 
stomach. I mean even a nice baby like Peterkin, with a very 
strict mother like Peggy, still eats like a pig. Peterkin did 
fairly well at first, but when he got enough he turned away 
his head. I thought he had to eat it all, so I sort of poked 
another spoonful in, and, with that, he just calmly spit it out. 
And he got his hands in a mess and rubbed them in his hair, 
and then he decided to get out of his high chair and nothing 
could restrain him. 

I washed him up again, and then I thought with relief, “A 
nap! A nap!” like Enoch Arden crying, ‘‘A sail! A sail!” I 
took him up to my room and put him on my bed, but he sat 
up again as quickly as a jack-in-the-box. He said brightly, 
“Bye-bye!” and started sliding off the bed. 

“Wait, Peterkin!” I said. “You're a sleepy boy, you must 
go to sleepy's house.’” I put him back on the bed and lay 
down beside him. I closed my eyes and gently snored. Peter 
poked a finger experimentally into my eye and cackled with 
laughter. I gave up pretending to be asleep, and began to 
hum Brahms’s lullaby, which is my favorite of all music, 
but from now on I guess it will (Continued on page 42) 

















- THE STROKE OF LUCK 


Meg and Phyl Merriam, on their way to renew ac- 
quaintance with an old friend, are sidetracked in- 


to an exciting adventure in this new two-part story 


PART ONE 


UNCH is at one o'clock? Yes, indeed. Meg and I would 
* love to come.”” Phyllis Merriam hung up the receiver. 
She pushed back her chair from the secretary desk and, 
springing to her feet, | peg her head into her sister Meg's 
bedroom which opened off the back parlor. “Meg! Where 
are you? Yoo-hoo! Meg!” 

“Up here! What's the matter?” Meg's answering hail was 
faint, muted by distance, and as Phyl followed the sound into 
the front hall her younger sister appeared at the top of the 
stairs, hot and rumpled, pushing back her hair with her elbow. 
In a grimy hand 
she dangled a flash 
light. 

“T've been over- 
hauling the Black 
Hole of Calcutta 
for those picture 
frames, but I can’t 











THE DRIVER POINTED AN EXPLANA- 
TORY FINGER. 
ROAD?” HE SAID. “FOLLOW IT AND 
ITLL LAND YOU AT THE MULLENS’” 


by MARY AVERY GLEN 


find them—among so many trunks and things. I'll have to 
wait till Aunt Marcia comes home to-night and ask her in 
which box she saw them.” 

“We've had an invitation,” Phyl told her. “Who do you 
suppose just called me on the ‘phone? Becky Mullen, who 
used to sit back of me at school before we moved here to 
Martinstown!”’ 

“Becky Mullen? I thought she was out West. They moved 
away a long time before we did.” Meg started downstairs. 

“I know. But she’s back. She's visiting her grandmother 
at Keyesville, and she’s invited you and me to lunch to-day. I 
accepted for you, too, because I knew you'd want to go.” 

“How'd she know we live here ?” 

“Sue Kingsley told her. They correspond. We'll have to 
hurry and dress, so as to catch the twelve-thirty bus.” 

“Where does her grandmother live in Keyesville? Near 
the bus line ?” 

Phyl looked blank. ‘How perfectly idiotic! I forgot to ask 
her. I'll have to call her 
back.” 

“Is her grandmother's 
name Mullen?” 

“I don’t know,” Phyl 
admitted. “What a dumb- 
bell I am! But it’s probably 
Mullen.” She hastened to 
the back parlor and the 
telephone Pook. followed 
by her sister. 

“There's not a single 
Mullen in Keyesville!’’ She 
ran a finger down the list. 
“What'll we do, Meg? 
We're in a regular jam!” 

“Well, Mullen’s the 
only clue we have to work 
on. Better ask Information. 
Becky's grandmother might 
have a telephone that isn’t 
listed.” 

But Information gave 
them no help. 

“You might call the 
postmaster,’’ Meg sug- 
gested, after a moment's 
thought. “He'd know if 
there was anyone named 
Mullen.” 

A heavy, good-natured 
voice responded to Phyl’s 
question. ‘Sure, there's an 
old lady Mullen over here. 
Lives quite a piece out 0’ 
town. Ride to the end of 
the bus line, and ask the 
driver.” 

“Does she have a grand- 
daughter visiting her?” 
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“THERE MUST BE SOME MISTAKE,’ QUAVERED PHYL ’ 
NERVOUSLY. “I'M SURE BECKY MULLEN’S GRAND- 
MOTHER WOULDN'T LIVE IN A PLACE LIKE THIS” 
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“Yes, ma'am, she has a granddaughter. That's 
all right. No trouble at all. Very glad to 
oblige you.” 

“Well, that was easy,” Phyl said with relief 
as she turned from the telephone. ““We needn't 
have been so worked up. It’s such a lovely day 
I'm going to wear my new blue suit.” 

The route of the Keyesville bus was through 
pleasant farmland, and the sisters, savoring this 
year for the first time the unfolding miracle of 
spring in the country, eagerly watched the wide- 
rolling fields spin by, emerald with early May. 

“Isn't it lovely, Meg? I don’t wonder that 
poets are always writing about spring! Look 
at those cows under that big tree on the hill! 
And that smallest lamb of all—that little new 
one—lying under the hedge!” 

Meg chuckled. ‘Can't. I’m watching a boy 
in the road, trying to lead a calf. It’s scared at 
the bus. H7! Look at it butt and kick!’ She 
laughed heartily. ‘Why, it’s cutting-up at both 
ends!” 

At Tinkerton, a tiny village, they stopped for 
gas, and the two girls, the only passengers, 
scrambled out for a sniff of balmy air. The 
young driver, too, swung down from his worn 
leather seat and sauntered around to the back of 
the bus. With one foot on a rear hub, and cap 
pushed off his forehead, he continued a con- 
versation apparently begun, on his previous 
trip, with the proprietor of the station. 

“Whew!"’ he said, scratching his ear remi- 
niscently as he glanced over at a near-by small 
house almost submerged in bushes. “I thought 
that dame would be talking yet. I wasn’t going 
to kill her chicken. But did she give me the 
dickens, though!” 

As they circled out over the gravel to the sun- 
washed road again, he re-opened the door and 
craned back at his friend beside the gas pumps. 
“My uncle can’t work no more,” he shouted in 
parting. ‘He's got chronicle asthma!” 

Presently the bus stopped to take on another 
passenger, a garrulous old lady with a basket 
and a patch over one eye. She seated herself 

near the door where her 
voice could reach the 
driver, and in shrill tones 
commented on the weather 
and inquired after his 
mother and sisters. Farther 
on, they gathered in a 
stout man with a broad, 
sunburned face and a lock- 
et on his watch chain. Both 
late comers alighted at 
Keyesville Center. 

At the end of the line, 
on the highway, a quarter 
of a mile from town, the 
bus came to a standstill and 
the Merriam girls alighted. 

At their request for direc- 
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tions, the driver pointed an explanatory forefinger. “See that jm 
old tar road ? Keep to that, and it'l land you at Mullens’. It’s 
quite a piece to walk, but you can’t miss it. Mullens’ is the 
only house—they ain't got no neighbors. It used to be quite 
a place, they say. There’s a big iron dog in the side yard.” 
With a waved farewell, he swung the bus around for the 
return trip. 

Phyl looked at her watch as the two girls started. their 
journey up the tar-and-pebble road. ‘Goodness, Meg, it's 
five minutes to one! We're going to be awfully late.” 

For a while the old road ran parallel to the new highway. 
Through the young green of the wayside foliage they could 
see the highway winding along beside them, and hear the 
purr of an occasional passing car. Then the roads divided. 
The old one turned sharply to the left, stretching off into 
deep country. The girls hurried between high banks, dark 
with a tangle of honeysuckle and crowned with an ever- 
continuing rail fence over which they could glimpse tree tops 
and elderberry bushes. On either hand the ground was starred 
with strawberry blossoms, exquisite little clusters even poking 
up through breaks in the road bed. 

“It's terribly lonely,” Phyl volunteered at last, with a glance 
over her shoulder. “We must have walked a mile at least.” 

“It'll be lonelier still, farther on,’” Meg encouraged her. 
“Look ahead at those woods. I bet Aunt Marcia'd give ws the 
dickens if she could see us now! What are you doing, Phyl?” 

“Trying to get my bracelet over my knuckles,” Phyl mut- 
tered, tugging at her hand. “If we should be held up, the 
thing to do would be to give up our things—tright off.” 


A THE wood, the road sloped sharply down to a rickety 
bridge which spanned a small ravine where wild grape- 
vines were thickening, with fragile new tendrils, their tented 
smother on the shoulders of the trees. 

“Let's go back,” Phyl said suddenly, as the girls trudged up 
the steep road on the ravine’s far side. 

But her sister stopped her with an exclamation. “I see 
something! It’s a gate post! There, to the left, at that break 
in the trees. There’s the cupola of the house. And am I glad!" 

They took the last lap on a run, but paused, doubtful and 
wondering, before the neglected grounds of a stark old three- 
story house, shut in by the woodland trees which crowded 
close to a dilapidated picket fence. The house had once been 
Victorian yellow with brown trim, but the paint was scaling 
off in patches. A small ornamental balcony, high up near 
the square cupola, sagged awry. At the end of the wisteria- 
choked verandah, a brick support had fallen away and the 
porch was propped with a packing box. The yard was spa- 
cious, but last summer's grass, sere and long, trespassed on the 
width of the front path, an old cistern with iron lid uptilted 
offended the eye at the house corner, and unpruned lilac 
bushes were rotting the fence. There was a fish pool, ringed 
by a ragged fringe of willows. 

After a first dumb moment of surprise, Meg found her 
tongue. “It’s the right place. There's the iron dog!” 

Sure enough, there the creature stood, glaring fiercely at 
the visitors out of blank, pupilless iron eyes. Like his sur- 
roundings, he seemed, aioe his coat of granulating brown 
paint, to be crumbling to ruin. Around his low pedestal a 
few sifted lines of belated spring beauties were blooming. 

“There must be some mistake, Meg,” Phyl quavered. 
“Becky Mullen’s grandmother never would live in a place 
like this. I don’t want to go in—do you? Let's give up and 
go home.” 

“It does look like a gangsters’ hideout, if you ask me,” 
Meg agreed. “But I think we ought to ring the bell and in- 

uire. We've come so far, I hate to turn around and go back. 
If it wasn’t all right, the postmaster would have told us.” 

The bell, dragging out of its socket on a long, limp wire, 

reacted to Phyl’s timorous attention with a feeble inward 





‘IT DOES LOOK LIKE A GANGSTER’S HIDE- 


: , OUT, IF YOU ASK ME,” MEG AGREED, “BUT 
tinkle. A moment passed before (Continued on page 33) | Seana We Geet Gb einen ten bene 16” 
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Good health is the best gift a fairy god- 
mother could bestow, and it’s easy to keep 
if you follow the simple rules given here 


by 


WHEN YOU SEE AN OLD LADY WHO DOESN'T 
NEED GLASSES, YOU MAY BE SURE SHE HAS 
HAD A WELL-BALANCED DIET ALL HER LIFE 


GULIELMA F. ALSOP, M. D. 


HAVE known one perfect girl. She was tall, clear- 
| skinned, with excellent teeth and full of “pep.” She had 
never had a headache or a cold, and she lived in New 

York City and went to a city college. 

The standard of health demands good teeth, a clear skin, 
few or no respiratory infections, harmonious functions, and 
good temper. 

The height-weight-age ratio is primarily dependent upon 
the right food, though helped by exercise and sunshine and 
sleep. Height and weight are indications of the successful 
creation of the body. And the creation of a body can be 
compared to the creation of an automobile. The best auto- 
mobiles are made of the best materials. And the best materials 
for creating human beings are as follows: 

1. Milk, one or two quarts a day for a growing girl or boy. 

2. A daily egg (boys usually get two or three). 

3. Three raw fruits a day, as a glass of the juice of three 
oranges for breakfast. It is better to eat three more raw 
fruits, a grapefruit for dessert at lunch, and peaches and 
cream, or sliced pineapple, or bananas and cream for des- 
sert at dinner, and the 0: di apple. 

. A whole grain cereal containing both the husk and the 
germ of the grain. This may be eaten as a hot breakfast 
food—wheatena, oatmeal, cornmeal—or as a cold cereal 
—shredded wheat, puffed wheat, corn flakes. This whole 
grain cereal may 9 be eaten as bread and rolls, pro- 
vided they are made from the whole grain. 

. Two freshly cooked, fresh vegetables should be included, 


both of them eaten at dinner, or one 
at each meal. (Potatoes may be eaten 
at dinner and, though they are white 
and though they fell into disrepute 
along with white bread and white 
rice, they are superior to both of the 
former and should be eaten in pref- 
erence to either white bread or white 
rice.) 
. A raw vegetable, as lettuce, cabbage, 
or celery, eaten at least once a day. 
This list of the essential body-building 
foods is based on the vitamin require- 
ments of the growing body, both as to 
kind and as to amount. An idea of the 
services the various vitamins, especially 
the most important ones—A, the B 
group, C, and D—perform will in- 
crease one’s desire to eat them. 

Vitamin A, which creates the mucous 
membranes of the respiratory system and 
the digestive system, is a part of the 
armor against respiratory and digestive 
infection, since the tissues thus created 
are of such quality that they can destroy 
infection. Vitamin A is also necessary 
for clear sight and a clear skin, and is a 
factor in growth. 







































1 The B vitamin is a nerve creator. Individuals 
whose tissues are saturated with vitamin B do not 
have beriberi, pellagra, or the borderline diseases 
of indigestion and neuritis. Vitamin B is also 
necessary to growth. 

Vitamin C creates the linings of the blood vessels 
and the joints, and is involved in the creation of 
teeth and gums. It prevents the old-fashioned 
diseases of sailors and explorers and of the children 
of the slums—scurvy. It also seems to have some 
mysterious influence on good nature and efficiency, 
the absence of it making a kind of sluggishness 
of the entire personality. Incidentally, the citrus 
foods contain it in largest amounts. It makes the 
right alkaline-acid balance in the tissues of the 
body, and so prevents undue bodily fatigue. This 
alkalinity is also a protection against infection 
which takes place more readily in an acid tissue 
medium. 

Vitamin D governs the calcium-phosphorus bal- 
ance of the body, in the blood, in the bones, and 
in the teeth. Any decrease in its amount, or its 
total absence, will create both bone and blood 
disease, more especially decay of the teeth and 
rickets. Rickets, fortunately for the sailors and the 
little pickaninnies, both of whom used to reel along 


FRESH AIR, COD LIVER OIL, AND SLEEP WILL HELP 
INSURE GOOD EYESIGHT 
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the street with ludicrous bow legs, is almost banished. Dental 
decay, however, still flourishes in most Americar mouths, 
showing that, although our diet and our sunshine quota is 
greatly improved, we still have far to go. This vitamin D 
also is concerned in the creation of a perfect skin. 

The other needs of nutrition are the right number of calo- 
ries which, for a growing girl, should be liberal, about three 
thousand a day. It is, however, too intricate and boring to 
count the calories. It is only necessary to include in the diet 
each day the foods, both in amount and in kind, listed above, 
and, besides them, to eat what one pleases. 

A friend of mine, the woman doctor who is in charge of 
all the maternity and child welfare work in the State of Ken- 
tucky, was once lecturing to a roomful of farmers’ wives, and 
she asked the question, ““Why do we eat?” A woman from 
the back seat answered, “I eats to pleasure myself.” The 
vitamin foods do ‘‘pleasure’’ us, both by taste and by result 
in health. The remainder of the needed calories give pleasure 
according to one’s preferences and taste. 

It may have been noticed that I have omitted’: meat from 
the list of compulsory foods. Meat, especially beef, is a good 
food, but, if one is eating the daily egg, it is not obligatory. 
Meat, cake, candy, pies, pastry, coffee, tea, jellies, jams are 
individual luxuries. 

To keep the right weight, a girl should weigh herself once 
a week. If she is gaining, she should cut off some of her 
luxury foods. If she still gains, she should cut off more of 
them. The vitamin foods are fundamental for health and 
should never be omitted. They are not fattening. 

One thing that both bodies and automobiles must do is 
run. And the “running’’ postulates efficient functioning, 
and a smooth-running machine. In the good old days, all 
automobiles used to be tested by their road performance 
before they were sold. Every human individual is still tested 
by his smooth-running performance—another name for per- 
fect functioning, or perfect health. 

As with a car, so with the body, there are some definite 
services that it must have. The body needs sunshine. This is 
an absolute need. Few creatures can flourish without it. We 
do not know exactly how sunshine affects the body in all its 

ways, but we call one of its effects “‘activat- 
ing vitamin D.” And, conversely, vita- 
min D, found so sparsely in our foods 
except in milk, cream, butter, and 
eggs, is called the sunshine 

vitamin. 
In older days, 
sunshine was 
easy to come at. 
One just went 
out-of-doors. 
But many of us 
Americans can 
only do that in 
vacation time, 
as the larger num- 
ber of our occupations, 
whether of study or of 
work, are indoors. Some peo- 
ple in our civilization are still 
out-of-doors people—policemen, the 
postman, the milkman, and the farmer. 
Even the farmer's wife stays in a heated 
kitchen. We must therefore be in the sun as 
much as possible in the summer, and, for the rest of 
the year, we have recourse to the sunshine substitute of vita- 
min D, cod liver oil, or halibut liver oil. These highly con- 
centrated fish oils are not fattening foods, but are growth and 
immunity foods. They have been largely incorporated into 
the diet of American children in the last twenty years, with 
the most satisfactory results in (Continued on page 37) 








SOMETHING To REMEMBER ~ shat was 


what Em and Kip thought they wanted, and that was what they got with a 


vengeance in this second exciting installment—ty LENORA MAVTINGLY WEBER 


PART TWO 


OR two days they pushed the cattle slowly across sandy, 

F cactus waste land. “Is this the Bad Lands, Pinto?” Em 

asked, wiping some of the dust out of her reddened eyes. 

“Yes, my precious, and it’s like they taught us in grammar 

at school. You think this is bad, but they get badder, and 
then baddest.” 

The wind filled the air with sand. Water was becoming 

scarce, for the sand creeks they crossed 

were only little trickles. Em and Kip 

watched worriedly. The critters were 

“gaunting’’ on them, and every 


— the animals lost meant dollars lost off their respective 
udgets which were already figured close. 

Em’s well-cared-for Herefords had a look of unbelief that 
they should know hunger and thirst. Their bawls were deep 
reproaches. Two of them limped from feet made tender by 
the gravelly sand. Em and Maw Lathrop fashioned rough 
shoes out of bacon rind. Pinto helped Em fasten them on 
the sore and swollen feet of the Herefords. “There you are, 
Moddom!”’ he said. “Those are the very latest in fall shoes. 
A beautiful fit across the instep. What—you don’t think you 
care for that little model ?’’"—for the bewildered cow lifted 
a foot and shook it resentfully. 

Poor little Miss Brown—the brownish, long-faced calf— 
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was always, as Kip O'Malley said, two yells behind 
the others. They made up doggerel and sang 
it to her as they tried to hurry her along, 


“But always Miss Brown 
“Was the last to leave town—” 


and Pinto Jones contributed, 


“If my face wears a frown 
"It’s because of Miss Brown—” 


TENSE AND ALERT, EM, .* ae ogee? 


KIP, AND PINTO URGED g 
THE CRITTERS DOWN THE ; e 
BANK OF THE OLD SOAPY 


And then, on the third day through the Bad Lands, when 
mosquitoes were thick overhead and rattlesnakes thick under- 
foot, Miss Brown was bitten by a rattlesnake in the left fore- 
leg. They discovered it when the poor calf did indeed lag 
behind. Her leg and shoulder were swelled large and tight 
as a kettledrum. Pinto sharpened his pocket knife, slit open 
the wound, and drew out the poison. 

All that night, Em and Kip took turns getting up and put- 
ting hot salt solution on the wound to keep out infection. 
Kip sacrificed a piece of his blanket, soaked it in hot water, 
and kept it on the foreleg to take down the swelling. ‘“The 
sensible thing to do,” he said, with a troubled look at Em, 
“would be to put a bullet hole between her eyes.” 

Em smiled reassuringly into his worried face. “I know,” 
she said softly, ‘‘but she’s our little Miss Brown.” 
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—— The Story §0 Far 


Em Deneen and Kip O'Malley, niece and ward, 
respectively, of the owner of The Flying Crow Ranch 

in Colorado, set out for agricultural college, driving a 
herd of seventy-four cattle (which are to pay the expenses 
of their college course) to Denver to be sold. Pinto Jones, 
cowboy at the Flying Crow, Maw Lathrop, a neighboring 
ranch owner, and her flighty son known as Windy, accompany 
Em and Kip on the drive. All goes well for a day or two, 
until a rancher drops into their camp one evening and tells 
them that the next county is quarantined for splenic fever, 
and that, if they attempt to drive their cattle across, they are 
likely to be held up indefinitely. Windy, who has a hidden 
reason for disliking the trip, urges the others to turn back, 
but Kip decides to go on, skirting the quarantined county. 
To their distress, they find the next county also quarantined. 
This means they will have to cross the "Bad Lands,” dry and 
hot, home of rattlesnakes and mosquitoes; and that, worst of 
all, they themselves and the herd will have to swim across 
the “Old Soapy,” the treacherous, pes age alkali river 
which runs between the Bad Lands and the foothills. Weary 
and discouraged they fall asleep that night, but later are 
awakened by moans from Windy, who is apparently in great 
pain. The threat of a dose of bitter medicine cures him with 
suspicious ease, and his effort to turn the party back is in vain. 
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KIP STARTED TOWARD THE MAN, 


HIS FISTS CLENCHED. 
DOWN THOSE WIRES!” 
MANDED, 


“TAKE 
HE DE- 
BUT THE MAN’S RE- 


PLY WAS TO LIFT HIS GUN 


They worried along 
with the limping calf all 
the next day. Little Miss 

Brown was well enough 

to condescend to eat some biscuits and dried apples, but her 
gait was only a slow and painful hobble. They couldn't slow 
the whole herd to her limping gait. Kip turned to Em 
with a worried crease between his eyes. “What'll we do 
with the poor thing, Em? We can’t just go off and leave her.” 

“No,” Em said soberly, “not when there's no better pickin’s 
than this. She never was much of a rustler.” 

For another day they worried along with her. But that 
evening, when they made camp, Em pointed out to Kip a 
huddle of buildings on a small oasis of pale green. While 
Maw oes, with Windy's grumbling help, got ham and 
potatoes ready to cook over a fire, Em and Kip drove the 
cripple toward the dwellings. 

They were about halfway there when they saw a half- 
grown boy driving home two milk cows. Kip whistled to 
him, and he waited for them. 

He was a shy, overalled thirteen-year-old, and Em greeted 
him. “How'd you like to have a heifer calf all your own? 
This one here—she’s over the worst from snake bite, but 
she can’t travel fast enough to keep up with our herd.” 

“You can have her, if you'll take care of her,’” Kip put in. 

It was hard for the boy to believe that they were actually 
giving him the calf. ‘““What’s her name?” 

“Her name is Miss Brown,” Em said. 
can change it, if you don’t care for it.” 

After a thoughtful moment he said, “I like it, but I 


“Of course you 


don’t know whether it would 
seem right to call her ‘Miss’ 
when we call the others by their first names—you know, 
Daisy and Flossy.” 

“You think there might be a little feeling ?”” Kip suggested. 

“Yes, there might,”’ the gray-eyed boy assented. 

“And of course you don’t want any discord between your 
cows and the newcomer,” Em said. 

Em's and Kip’s horses were fidgeting to get back to camp. 
They themselves were hollow with hunger and tired from the 
long nagging day in the saddle. They tried not to see the 
reproachful look on Miss Brown's face, or to hear her plaintive 
bawl as they left her. 

Kip only said, “A little bran mash every morning and 
evening would help build her up,” and Em called out, 
“We'll be back to visit you and Miss Brown some day.” 
They gave their horses their heads and trotted back to camp. 

As they hurried to pull the saddles and bridles off their 
mounts, for Maw Lathrop’s fried ham and simmering coffee 
smelled enticing, Kip said to Em—and he said it with that 
shy gruffness he always used when he wanted to hide his 
feelings—“That’s something none of us saddle-warmers 
could ever learn from any class at college—the feeling for 
animals that you have. It’s something I'll never forget, either, 
Em—your being so doggoned white about—about things.” 

Em started to reply, but she checked herself and only 
smiled tiredly, comradely at him. She had started to say, 
“It was your idea, Kip, to find a home for our little Miss 
Brown.” But, growing up as she had with ap she realized 
that posing as a rough-and-ready (Continued on page 30) 














SEVENTEEN-YEAR ADVENTURERS 





TOP: 
HAS JUST EMERGED, THE ONE 


THE CICADA AT LEFT 


AT RIGHT IS BEGINNING TO 
SPLIT ITS AMBER SHELL. AT 
RIGHT: BODIES PULLED FUR- 


THER OUT OF SHELLS. NOTE 
BRILLIANT EYES AND BLACK 
SPOTS ON “YOKE” AT NECK 


announcement of the coming of the 

adventurers, a high-singing note con- 
tinued hour after hour. Only a keen ear 
could hear it at first, but a few days later 
even the dullest would know. It was the 
triumphant paean of the ‘‘seventeen-year 
locusts,’ announcing the attainment of a 
goal for which they had long been preparing. 

And when joyfully I spread the news of 
their arrival, there were folk in the neigh- 
borhood who began to look alarmed. “The 
locusts, did you say? Oh, like the hordes in 
the Bible. They will destroy everything. 
And, besides, their arrival is a very bad sign. 
My grandfather says it means there will be 
war, that there is a great ‘W’ written on 
their wings.” 

So, before we go into the story of these 
strange insects which arrive among us once 
in seventeen years—or in certain sections of 
the country once in thirteen years—perhaps 
we'd better deal with the misunderstand- 


L’ WAS on a May day that I heard the 





LEAVING THE SHELL. 
RIGHT: EMERGED CICADAS, ONE 


ABOVE: 


ALREADY TURNING DARKER 








An eye-witness account, with photo- 
graphs, of the cicada’s transformation 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 
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AT LEFT: CICADA THROWS 
ITSELF BACKWARD. NOTICE 
WHITE THREADS HOLDING IT 
TO THE SHELL. ABOVE: FUR- 
THER BACK IT LEANS, BREAK- 
ING THE THREADS WHICH YOU 
CAN SEE EXTENDING FROM 
THE SHELL NEAR ITS HEAD 


ings and superstitions concerning them. 

The first thing to remember is that these 
so-called “‘seventeen-year locusts” are not 
really locusts at all. They are cicadas, and 
they belong, entomologically speaking, to 
quite another family. The main difference 
between the cicadas and the locusts lies in the 
way in which they procure food. The cicadas 
are sucking insects, existing on root juices, 
and scientists are agreed that this feeding, 
which is done entirely underground, is not 
harmful to the cicadas’ hosts. 

All the members of the locust family, on 
the other hand, have powerful jaws with 
which they chew their food. The most com- 
monly known locust is the grasshopper. And 
it is the grasshopper of the Rocky Mountain 
regions that sometimes migrates into the 
lower and more fertile parts of our country 
and does a great deal of damage by eating 
the growing crops. These grasshoppers used 
to arrive in great clouds, but now they 


are being rapidly (Continued on page 46) 





LEFT: 
HAVE OPENED. ABOVE: AS IT 
TURNS DARKER ON A LEAF 


CICADA AFTER WINGS 





MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND SCOUTS AND 


BROWNIES TOOK PART IN THE PAGEANT A os Citizens of Gre 
WHICH WAS WITNESSED BY THOUSANDS. 


PROCEEDS WERE USED TO PAY CAMP TUI- : -¥ ford County, N 


TIONS. BELOW: IRVING PARK TROOP 


THIRTY-THREE PRACTICE THEIR BALLET ‘ f °. tainly did—ah 
DANCE IN REHEARSAL FOR THE FESTIVAL ' . . Fs 
tival last year 
the meaning ang 
to girls and | 


AT LEFT: A GROUP OF GIRLS FROM 
TROOPS SIX AND SEVEN, WHITE OAK 
AND REVOLUTION MILLS, WITH THE 
QUILT WHICH THEY PIECED FOR THE 
SERVICE PROJECT OF THE SPRING 
FESTIVAL, SCOUTS IN OTHER TROOPS 
MADE CLOTHES AND USEFUL HOUSE- 
HOLD THINGS WHICH WERE GIVEN 
AWAY TO WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 
AFTER BEING EXHIBITED BY THEIR 
CREATORS DURING THE PAGEANT 


A MOUNTED TROOP DRAMATIZED THE OLD @BALLA 


RIGHT: MEMBERS OF TROOP ELEVEN 
WOVE RUGS FOR THE HOME WHICH 
THEY HELPED TO FURNISH. SCOUTS 
IN THE BACK ROW ARE DISPLAYING 
GARMENTS THEY MADE FOR THE SERV- 
ICE PROJECT. BELOW: FULL VIEW 
OF THE FOUR ROOMS. EVERY ARTICLE 

FURNITURE EXCEPT THE STOVE 
AND BED WERE MADE BY SCOUTS. THE 
ROOMS WERE FURNISHED BEFORE THE 
EYES OF THE AUDIENCE WHILE THE 
GIRLS WITH DUST MOPS AND BROOMS 
DRILLED AND KEPT GUARD TO MUSIC 


AFTER THE ROOMS WERE 
SCOUT COOKS SERVED P 
THE DINING ROOM, AND 
LIVING ROOM, TO OTHER® 
CAME CALLING IN FROGS 
MADE THEMSELVES. A F 
DER LEADING TO THE ™ 
GARDENS OF WILD FLOW# 
ETABLES, WERE PLANTED 
FROM THE COUNTRY 

OF A NEGRO TROOP 











y SCOUTING? 


SENIOR SCOUTS OF TROOP TWENTY-THREE RE- 
CEIVE INSTRUCTION IN FLOWER PLANTING AND 


» and Guil- 4 
- CARE BEFORE THEY DESIGN AND PLANT THEIR 
GARDEN BORDER FOR THE FESTIVAL 


} dramatized 
We of Scouting 


hm community 


TOP CENTER: MEMBERS OF SENIOR TROOP TWENTY WERE USHERS. BELOW: BROWNIE 
THE LITTLE COLT HEADED 


PACK NINE HOLDS A PRACTICE MEETING FOR THE PET PARADE. 
THE PROCESSION OF OVER TWO HUNDRED BROWNIES AND PETS WHO GOT A GREAT BIG HAND! 


BELOW: THESE COOKS PRANCED AND DANCED AND SANG A SONG ABOUT THEIR WARES 
WHEN THE KITCHEN OF THE GIRL SCOUT ROOMS WAS FURNISHED DURING THE PART OF 


THE PAGEANT WHICH SHOWED THE MAKING OF A MODERN HOME THE GIRL SCOUT WAY 
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“THE FLOWERY MAY who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose’’~ 




























Makes Girl Scouts dream of camp, as anybody knows! 


IN THE BRIGHT ARIZONA SUNSHINE THREE 
TUCSON GIRL SCOUTS, WEARING HUGE MEX- 
ICAN SOMBREROS ON THEIR HEADS AND GAY 
SERAPES DRAPED ACROSS THEIR SHOULDERS, 
PAUSE, ON THEIR WAY TO THEIR GARDEN 
PROJECT, TO HAVE THEIR PICTURES TAKEN 





THE DRY CLEAR AIR OF ARIZONA MOUNTAINS WHIPS UP THE APPE- 
TITES OF TUCSON SCOUTS WHEN THEY GO HIKING, AND A FAVOR- 
ITE FINALE FOR AN OUTDOOR MEAL IS TOASTED MARSHMALLOWS 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout activities is 
published in this space. The writer, who is the Star Reporter of the 
month, receives a book as an award. The Star Reporter's story, of 
two to three hundred words, should tell: What was the event? When 
did it happen? Who took part? What made it interesting? 


OROTHY BoGarRT, of Troop 8, Hempstead, New York, 
has the honor of being named Star Reporter for May. 
Dorothy writes: 

‘In the days when pioneers followed trails in covered 
wagons, there were lurking Indians to watch for, but now 
our Girl Scouts tramp merrily along beaten paths, singing 
lustily, with only trail signs laid by Scouts who have gone 
before them, to guide the way. 

“When spring days came, the Girl Scouts of Hempstead, 
New York decided it was time for a joint hike of all the 
troops to the Hempstead Lake State Park. Early in the 
morning a group of girls set out to lay the trail and pick a 
suitable spot for cooking. Then the Girl Scouts, in their 
respective troops, followed the trail through the woods. The 
first girls had marked unusual trees and plants for our ob- 
servation, and led the trail over small hills and low fences, 
and made the route as long as possible. 

“After the long hike, everyone was nearly famished and 
lunch was prepared without delay. The menu was appro- 
priate for the day—sunshine stew. Each troop prepared its 
own meal, and three or four girls were chosen to cook. Some 
of the girls, who had only done a little cooking before, 
found they were born cooks and the stew was delicious. 

“After lunch the Scouts enjoyed themselves with the 
amusements in the park. Most popular of these was the 
merry-go-round where several lucky girls stayed on, time 
after time, with the aid of those helpful little brass rings. 
Only second to the merry-go-round were the swings which 
were occupied all the time. In the late afternoon, it took 
the combined efforts of all the leaders to convince us that 


SUNSHINE STEW IS 
WHAT THE COOK 
IS LADLING OUT 
TO THE HUNGRY 
MEMBERS OF 
TROOP 8 OF HEMP- 
STEAD, NEW YORK, 
WHEN THEY ALL 
STOPPED TO PRE- 
PARE LUNCH ON 
A SPRING HIKE 





LUCKY WINNERS OF BRASS RINGS WHEN , - 
THE HORSES WENT ROUND AND ROUND! it was really time to go home. 
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PETE 


AGERMAN, NEw MEXI- 

co: Three Girl Scouts 
perched on the rustic rail- 
ing of the big porch of a 
Sacramento cabin. Their 
faces reflected dejection. 
Being elected ‘‘camp-keep- 
ers," when the rest of the 
group were on an all-day 
hike to the summit, seemed 
a sad fate, as the line of their shoulders and 
the disconsolate thud of rubber heels against 
rough slabs revealed. 

They gazed across a deep, narrow arroyo 
toward the so-lately deserted cabins and the 
steep mountainside covered with newly washed 
green. Tall pines strode in staunch stateli- 
ness to the very front corners of the cabins, 
and the paths to the cabin doors were edged 
with wild geraniums, harebells, and hundreds 
of lavender snapdragons. Here and there 
clumps of Indian paintbrush raised scarlet- 
fingered hands. 

But all this beauty was wasted on the de- 
jected row perched on the rail. What they 
really saw was a joyous crowd of their com- 
panions trooping up a mountainside, with no 
thought of those left behind “‘on duty.” 

Suddenly, from behind the corner of the 
cabin directly opposite, two sharp little horns 
protruded! They were followed immediately 
by a soft nose, two wide, mild, questioning 
eyes, two erect ears, disproportionately large. 
These assembled themselves into the head of 
a young deer. As the girls watched in amaze- 
ment, the deer’s forefeet, his shoulders, then 
his entire graceful self appeared, even to his 
perkily twitching tail! 

The girls alighted from the railing with a 
subdued flutter and, with cautious movements, 
entered the cabin, to emerge immediately with 
their cameras. They loaded and adjusted the 
cameras as they tiptoed toward the stairway 
that led to the ground level. 

As they reached the top of the stairs, they 
looked expectantly across the arroyo. The 
deer was making his way, unconcernedly, 
toward the Professor's cabin. He reached it, 
smelled of the porch, and then jumped lightly 
upon it. His sharp little hoofs minced warily 
the length of it. There was nobody at home, 
but the door stood slightly ajar. The Pro- 
fessor had gone with the hikers, and Mrs. 
Professor had left for the store only a few 
moments earlier. 

The little fellow poked a curious nose into 
the crack of the door. It swung open on easy 
hinges and he disappeared inside! At this, 
the girls gave suppressed squeals of delight, 
and literally leaped down the stairs, three 
steps at a time! They headed for the little 
bridge across the arroyo, and had almost 
reached it when they saw their quarry coming 





out of the Professor's door. They halted 
abruptly, and became alert statues. Each, in 
her heart, dared either of the others to move 
a muscle. 

The deer seemed not to notice them, but 
jumped off the porch and started leisurely 
toward them. They were almost suffocated 
with excitement. Then he raised his head, 
his ears and legs seemed to stiffen, and his 
knowing nose sniffed the air. The girls 
simultaneously focused their cameras for a 
long-distance shot. To their unbounded as- 
tonishment, the deer came forward a few 
steps. Then he paused once more, gazing 
directly at them. He was so near they could 
see the velvety softness of his horns and the 
dark inquisitive glow in his eyes. 

Apparently they passed his inspection, for 
he came straight on, stepping prissily over the 
rough clods and sharp stones. He advanced 
several yards before he stopped again. He 
was so near! If they only dared break up 
their group so they could get some side views 
of him! In a low voice the center girl di- 
rected her companions to step quietly away 
from her and make the attempt, even if it did 
frighten him away. 

They obeyed, and the deer stood, apprais- 
ing first one, then another. He seemed to 
make up his mind and minced his way so 
close to the center girl that she could have 
touched him! Nearly bursting with happi- 
ness, each managed to take a picture. Still 
the little fellow stood there, his eyes mutely 
showing his surprise at such stilted expres- 
sions of appreciation. 

Little Miss Venturesome extended a shak- 
ing hand to pat his shoulder. He seemed de- 
lighted and moved closer to her, nuzzling her 
arm and raking her gently with his horns. 
Both the other girls stroked his neck, and he 
bestowed his attentions impartially on all 
three. By this time, of course, the girls had 
decided their visitor was “educated to peo- 
ple”’—and how they gloried in his call and 
chuckled over the tales they would have to 
tell the others when they returned! 

The deer stayed almost all day. The vege- 
table man told the girls that he was “Pete,” 
an orphan, and that he had been raised by a 
man in the next canyon. Pete tagged the girls 
wherever they went, and took his nap on the 
warm ground where the breakfast campfire 
had been. They succeeded in getting him to 
come into the kitchen, where he ate an apple 
from the hand of one of them. He tiptoed 
stumpily about, investigating the provisions, 
and seemed to decide that they did not come 
up to the standards of a well-raised deer, for 
he stalked out and was nowhere to be found 
when the rest of the group returned. 

The returning hikers hooted in complete 
unbelief at the tall stories the camp-keepers 
told them of “Pete, the Sweetheart of the 
Sacramento Camp,” and were not in the least 









































impressed by threats of “lots of darling pic- 
tures” as proofs, “when we get home."” They 
were familiar with that common practice of 
“left-behinds” to make up strange and excit- 
ing tales to offset the adventures of the more 
fortunate group. 

Shortly after daybreak the next morning, 
however, there came a light sippity-tip, clump- 
ity-clip across the lower porch. It was greeted 
with wild shouts. “Oh, Pete!” “You dar- 
ling!" “You dear deer!""—and out tumbled 
two dozen pyjamas and nighties, in assorted 
sizes and colors, onto the porch in the crisp, 
early morning air. 

Such hugging and petting! All the girls 
wanted to be “Pete's first love,’ but he care- 
fully selected the three he had visited the 
day before. He nuzzled them, rubbed against 
them, and ate from their hands. They were 
entirely vindicated. 

Pete's call was brief that morning. He 
seemed to know that packing would soon be 
under way. In a few minutes he jumped off 
the porch and ran lightly around the cabin. 
The girls followed, calling, “Good-by, Pete!” 
but they caught only an occasional glimpse of 
him as he leaped over logs and rocks on the 
steep ascent to the ridge. As he disappeared 


among the pines, he waved a tiny white flag, 
fringed with stiff little hairs, in eloquent 
farewell! 
By Perditia Morgan Devenport 
Captain, Troop I. 





PETE ALLOWS HIMSELF TO BE PETTED 





TWO GIRL SCOUTS OF TOPEKA, 
KANSAS, TRY TO RIVAL THE PIPES 
OF PAN. LEFT: SPRING SUNSHINE 
LURES GIRL SCOUTS OF CINCINNATI, 
OHIO, OUTDOORS ON A NATURE 
STUDY PROJECT. FAR LEFT: GIRL 
SCOUTS HAVE BUSY HANDS. THE 
FLYING FINGERS OF TWO TULSA, 
OKLAHOMA GIRLS ARE KNITTING 
WARM WOOL SWEATERS 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 


cowboy, he was a little ashamed of his soft- 
heartedness. 

Another day of trekking through the Bad 
Lands. Pinto’s predictions were coming to 
pass—these were even “badder.” The little 
party suffered from thirst, and from hearing 
the critters low in thirsty distress. They pushed 
on and on, and came finally to a sand creek 
where the water was low and muddy. The 
cows sucked it dry. There was none fit for 
human consumption. 

They made a dry camp that night, ate a 
dry breakfast the next morning. Riding taut 
and quiet all day, they shagged-on the gaunt 
cattle. Kip O'Malley kept staring ahead and 
out over the plains. “Seems to me,” he kept 
musing, “there used to be a little ridge of 
hills, and then a few trees and a little round 
lake. The cattle drivers used to figure on it 
—it was a day's drive before we reached the 
Old Soapy.” 

It was dusk when he called to Em. “Em, 
maybe it's a mirage, but can you see it ahead 
there—a little lake with two tall trees at one 
end?”’ Em stared and stared while Pal o’Mine 
jogged dispiritedly under her. Then—it wasn’t 
her own vision as much as the quickening of 
the cattle that made her cry out exultantly, 
“It zs water—it is!” 

The animals were beginning to sense it 
now. Their heads were lifted, they moved 
faster. Em, staring ahead, could see that the 
rays of the sinking sun caught and gleamed 
on strands of barbed wire that ran around the 
shining oval of water. 

She said to Kip, “Can you see that? It’s 
tightly fenced—suppose I ride ahead and see 
about letting down the wires? It'll take you 
three men to hold the critters back, once they 
get a good whiff of the water.” 

She loped ahead. The lake was small, sau- 
cer-shaped. Water! Her own tongue was 
swollen, her eyes burning from the wind that 
had whipped sand into her face all day. 

A handful of buildings was built near the 
lake, and Em could see a half-dozen ducks 
swimming on the water. Pal o' Mine was lop- 
ing with new vigor and was almost to the 
fence when suddenly a man emerged from one 
of the small dwellings, strode determinedly 
toward the gate. He reached it before Em did. 
He was holding a gun and he scowled darkly 
at Em's greeting. “I know what you figure on 
doing—you figure on driving your critters 
through my fence onto my property. Well, I 
figure different!’’ He patted the gun meaningly. 

Em appealed simply, “Our cattle are suf- 
fering for water.” 

“That's no concern of mine,” the man said 
brutally. “This is my property and there'll be 
no trespassing.” 

Kip had come galloping on ahead. Em 
wished he hadn't, for she knew Kip’s flaring 
temper. She appealed to the man again, 
“Please let down your barbed wire fence. The 
cattle are thirst crazed—we can’t stop them. 
They'll go right through.” 

“I can stop them,” he exulted. “I've stopped 
cattle before when you high-headed cattle peo- 
ple thought you could ride right over me. 
Yessir, and the law's on my side.” 

Kip swung off his horse, started toward the 
man. “You low-down skunk—talking about 
the law when our herd is going blind with 
thirst. Take down your wires!” He started 
toward the man, his fists clenched. 

The man lifted his gun. 

Em stepped between them. “Kip, get back 
to the herd. You've got to stop them—they’re 





coming on a run. 
wires down.” 

The cattle were indeed coming on a run— 
their bawls blended in one moan of thirst. Kip 
leaped back into the saddle, started toward 
them to try to hold them back. 

With swift grimness Em said, “You've got 
a price for that water. What is it?” 

“It’s worth one head of stock,” the man 
said with mercenary craftiness. 

“All right,” Em agreed. “Here, give me 
the hammer and I'll help with the wires. 
Hurry, they're coming fast.” 

They barely got the wires down as the cat- 
tle, in one lunging body, made for the water's 
edge. In getting water for them, only one 
problem was solved. The next was to keep 
the thirst crazed animals from drinking them- 
selves to death. Pinto and Kip, expert marks- 
men with their lariats, sat on their horses and 
spun loop after loop which they dropped over 
the heads of the larger critters and yanked 
them back from the bank before they glutted 
themselves. Em and Windy—even Maw 
Lathrop—worked with the smaller stuff, drag- 
ging calves out of the water by main force. 

And finally, when the danger of the cattle 
overdrinking was past, when their own thirst 
was partially slaked, they dropped down on 
the plains, too tired even to eat. Maw Lathrop 
managed to boil some strong coffee and they 
sipped it, rolled themselves in their blankets 
and took turns in sleeping, turns in watching 
the cattle. 

The next morning no one could lift an arm 
without a groan. “And to-day, my sweets,” 
said Pinto Jones, as he unrolled himself from 
his blanket, ‘“‘we swim the Old Soapy.” 

“And on the other side of the Old Soapy is 
Blizzard Pass,’’ remarked Kip O'Malley terse- 
ly. ‘Well, it isn’t too late to turn back, any of 
you who want to.”’ 

“Why, I'm lookin’ forward to the Old 
Soapy,” Pinto Jones said indignantly. ‘Been 
a long time since I got wet all over.” 

“I'm not looking forward to it,” Windy said 
plaintively, “and I don’t see how the buck- 
board can make it. Do you see how it can, 
Maw?" he asked hopefully. 

Maw Lathrop said nothing. 

Windy went on, “I think we ought to go 
back.” 

Kip O'Malley turned on him with vehement 
anger. “If I hear you say ‘go back’ again, 
I'll kick your barrel horse in the slats and send 
you both back.” 

Windy only looked at him, muttered rue- 
fully, “Gosh, I wish I could. I never knew be- 
fore how happy I was on the old Slash T. I 
guess things will never be the same again.” 

Before leaving the lake, the next morning, 
trouble threatened again over the head of 
stock which the settler demanded as toll for 
the water. Kip O'Malley, who was detained at 
the lake’s edge daubing a mud poultice on a 
swollen fetlock joint of his big Crocker horse, 
had told Pinto Jones and Windy to cut out 
from the herd a critter for the man. The settler 
thought he should be allowed his pick, and 
Em saw his eyes rest covetously on one of her 
stocky, pure-bred Herefords. Pinto and Windy 
were for cutting him out one of the smallest 
yearlings. 

Once again the man began blustering with 
his gun. Once again Em knew that Kip 
O'Malley would rather fight than temporize, 
and that no gun would stop Kip when he “saw 
red.” So she said firmly, “You can’t pick one 
of the largest heads of stock, and neither will 


I'll tend to getting the 
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I give you one of the smallest. You'll get one 
of average size. Pinto, cut out that roan year- 
ling for him.” 

They left the roan steer and rode on. But it 
wasn't until Em realized they were well out of 
gunshot range that she drew a relieved breath, 

The wind blew from a slate-gray sky that 
day. Occasional gusts of rain splattered in 
their faces. “We're getting toward high coun- 
try," Em said, trying to excuse the chattering 
of her teeth. 

Kip untied a worn mackinaw from the back 
of his saddle, handed it to Em. ‘‘Slide into 
this,” he said. 

“You'll need it yourself, Kip,” she de- 
murred. 

“I'm plenty warm—and besides that thing 
is too small for me,’’ he insisted. They rode 
on, side by side, while Em squirmed into the 
plaid garment that smelled of leather and 
horses and tobacco. She looked up at Kip, to 
find him regarding her oddly. He said, ‘Gosh, 
Em, we had no idea we were getting ourselves 
into such a tough old trek, I'd never have let 
you come along, if I'd dreamed—” 

Em interrupted, “After all, I was the one 
who insisted on it.” 

“We all wanted something to remember,” 
Pinto reminded them. 

“I'm sure I'll never forget it,” 
sighed heavily. 

The going was so rough, the wind so buf- 
feting, that it was a chill dusk before they 
reached the Old Soapy river. ‘There she is, 
my hearties,”” Pinto remarked, as they drew in 
their horses and looked at it. “Plenty of suds 
for a Monday washin’.” 

Yes, there flowed the Old Soapy—not so 
wide but that you could toss a stone across it, 
but with a rocky approach, with dirty, frothy 
suds on its brackish surface. And, though 
dusk was already graying the air, though the 
cattle were fagged and the riders and their 
mounts were stiff with weariness and hollow 
for want of food, they realized that the day 
must be capped by swimming the river. 

For there was no bed ground this side of it. 
And it looked as though this gusty drizzle 
would settle into a real rain which would only 
swell the river and make the going harder. 
On the other side of the river were foothills 
and sloping, grass-filled cafions where the cat- 
tle could graze. 

“All set for the big swim!” Kip called out. 
“We'll hunt an approach. Pinto, you ride 
along the river in that direction and I'll see 
what I can find. Windy, you help Em and Maw 
Lathrop wrap the supplies.” 

The buckboard was not water-tight, and 
they had no time to caulk up the cracks. They 
wrapped the flour, sugar, and salt in oilcloth, 
though it was impossible to make it strictly 
water-tight. The matches were a problem. 
Already the ones the men carried in their 
pockets were so dampened by rain they 
wouldn't light until they were dried. But Em 
thought of a possible solution. She took a 
small bundle of them, wrapped them snugly 
in some tinfoil that had covered a candy bar, 
and tied them onto the long curved left horn of 
old Dick, the lead steer. 

Windy worked, helping Maw Lathrop and 
Em. He was jittery and uneasy. He mut- 
tered, “You know, Em, I can’t swim.” 

There was no doubting Windy’s fright. 
His hands were shaking as he helped Em tie 
up the package of sugar. “Your horse can 
swim,” she reassured him. “I never saw one 
that couldn't.” (Continued on page 32) 
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THE LONG and the SHORT of it... 


Slacks, for those who like ‘em long, 
are man-tailored with turn-back cuffs, 
and darts at strategic points for a 
flattering fit. Sizes 10-20. 


8-107 Green suiting 
8-109 Blue suiting 


The Harlequin Belt is of rayon web- 
bing gayly striped in red, yellow and 
two shades of green, with leather 


ends of blond cowhide. Small, medi- 
um, large, with adjustable slide. 


A Basque Shirt of fine combed cotton 
is an ‘deal “topper.'’ Sizes 8-40. 
8-257 Green and white 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service 


8-260 Blue and white..... 
8-261 Brown and white (8-12 only) 
Swing Jackets give that “extra” 
warmth and add a collegiate air. 
8-131 Hunter green narrow wale cor- 
duroy. Sizes 10-20.......... eave $3.95 
8-130 G. S. Thrift cloth. Sizes 10-40... 1.50 
A Culotte Suit is modern but modest, 
and designed especially for those who 
like the skirt effect. The shirt-tail 
blouse is made with a three-button 
neck opening, and culottes designed 
on a straight waistband, with hip 
pocket and buttoned side opening. 
Sizes 10-20. 
8-116—Silver-green chambray..$2.75 


The Bicycle Saddle Bag, pannier style, 
is of green waterproof drill, with dou- 
ble pouches on each side. All snaps, 


94s Playabout (Clothes fvery Jime! 


straps and buckles are securely riv- 
eted in place. 13-171 


A Handle-Bar Bag, with twin pockets, 
is also of green waterproof drill. 
Straps for the handle bars, for the up- 
right shaft, and on the protective flap 
are all of heavy leather, riveted in 
I, Sei sissecicicinesecemnrnses .....$1.00 


A Strap of the strong drill may be at- 
tached as a shoulder strap to the 
handle-bar bag, making it a conven- 
ient lunch bag or knapsack. 


13-173 


The Money Bag, designed to be worn 
on the belt, is of green waterproof 
drill, and fitted with a zipper. 

13-174 ints ; , $ .55 


14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“I don’t know about this old cider keg of a 
plug I'm riding. He even trots like he’s got 
lead in his feet. Besides he don’t like me— 
and horses get even with people, you know 
that, Em. It'd be just like him to dump me off, 
right in the middle of that dirty old sudsy 
water—and it's getting darker all the time.” 

His teeth chattered and Em, seeing the plain 
terror in his eyes, tried to encourage him. 
“Tell you what you do, Windy. You stay 
close to Old Dick, the lead steer—sort of to 
one side—and if your horse does slip or any- 
thing, you just grab hold of Old Dick’s tail. 
That calico steer would put Johnny Weis- 
muller to shame when it comes to water. He'll 
get you to shore.” 

The cattle huddled together, heads drooping 
low in exhaustion, yet with fidgety uneasiness. 
Pinto and Kip were back now. They had 
found a place for crossing where the approach 
was gradual, where the river seemed less tur- 
bulent, and where there was a fairly smooth 
landing bank on the far side. 

The cattle were herded toward the river. 
Tense and intent, Em and Kip and Pinto 
pointed the critters toward the sudsy alkali 
water. This was touchy business. Em, as a 
child, remembered seeing whole herds of cat- 
tle get panicky right at the water's edge and 
stampede miles back over the trail they had 
been driven. 

“Some claims as singin’ helps,’ Pinto ten- 
dered. 

“Don’t tempt fate by your singing,” Kip 
O'Malley advised. 

Em remembered Uncle Haze telling about a 
herd that had stampeded back from the wa- 
ter’s edge seven times before they finally prod- 
ded them across. If only Old Dick, the lead 
steer, would step forth casually, the others 
would pattern after him. She wished now she 
hadn't tied that tiny bundle of matches on his 
horn, for he was restless and proddy because 
of it. She wished she hadn't told Windy to stay 
close to the lead steer, because Kip was order- 
ing him back and the herd seemed to sense the 
fright that was Windy’s, and the discord. 

She urged the big, gaunt steer forward. 
“Steady, Old Dick—thatta boy!’ Oh, there, 
his feet were touching the water, he sniffed it 
in snorting dislike, looked back. Em spoke 
again, “Ho, now, Old Dick! Ho, ahead!” It 
seemed to her that the most important thing 
in all the world was for Old Dick to take one 
step forward. 

The drizzly dusk was tense as an electric 
spark; every head of cattle, every horse was 
taut with it—whether to step forward, or to 
whirl backward and stampede till every ounce 
of their energy was gone. Em's voice sounded 
small and quavery to her own ears, though she 
tried to hold it steady. “All right, Old Dick, 
steady—ho, now!” 

He took a step forward. The tenseness 
slackened—another step, the water swirled 
past his knees. Swiftly, firmly, they urged the 
others on. No time to waste. Even Maw La- 
throp, sitting taut as a sunbonneted statue on 
the buckboard seat in the rain, was saying, 
“Ho, there! Git along—git along.” 

The cattle were in the water now, slipping 
and lurching on the rocky bottom but looking 
ahead, not back. The water came up higher 
and higher, and now—Em looked with tri- 
umphant relief at Kip O’Malley—only their 
heads and the V-shaped part of their backs 
showed, and you sensed by the rhythm of their 
bodies that they were swimming. Pal 0’ Mine 
was following behind the herd. 


“Everybody for himself!’ Kip shouted as 
his horse hit the deep water. Em felt the mo- 
tion of her mount change. Good old Pal was 
swimming. She felt a sense of rightness—the 
swim was under way. They would soon be 
scrambling up the far shore. 

Just then she heard a smothered yell of 
panic and saw Windy’s floundering horse lurch 
to one side and unseat Windy, so that he tum- 
bled into the water. “Grab hold of a steer,” 
Em shouted and pointed to where Old Dick 
swam a little to one side of the herd. She 
knew a great thankfulness when Windy 
clutched at what looked to be a reddish-white 
tassel floating in the water, but which she 
knew was the end of Old Dick’s tail. 

Old Dick, however, was not in favor of any 
such altruism. When he felt that weight on 
his tail, he turned his head, and, with the un- 
conscious movement of any steer, dipped his 
horns toward the offender. It hadn't the de- 
sired effect of making Windy let loose—for 
he held on with a death grip—and Old Dick 
swam on resentfully. But it did douse the 
matches so that water dripped from the little 
packet. 

Something else happened, too. Almost si- 
multaneously with Windy’s dumping in the 
water, Em saw, out of the side of her eye, that 
the buckboard, evidently hitting a large rock, 
tipped to one side and Maw Lathrop had to 
clutch frantically at the dashboard to keep 
from being thrown out. She saved herself, but 
one of the reins was jerked from her lax grip 
and, at the same time, all the supplies which 
they had wrapped so carefully went over- 
board. Well, that was that, Em thought re- 
gretfully, but resignedly. 

Then she saw that the long driving rein was 
making trouble for one of the buckboard 
horses. It had been swished about in the wa- 
ter, and had wrapped around the hind hoof of 
the right mare so that each swimming kick 
pulled her head low. 

Em slid free from her saddle and floundered 
through the turbulent water, reached the buck- 
board team, and, lifting her arm out of the 
water, managed to unsnap the rein from the 
bridle. She motioned the white-faced Maw 
Lathrop to go on. “I can swim,” she tried to 
shout, but before she even got the words out 
of her mouth something—maybe their own 
slab of bacon—thumped against her, and she 
went under, gulping a mouthful of bitter, al- 
kaline water. 

She floundered to the surface again, but it 
seemed to her that she was only going through 
the motions in a hodge-podge of horror. Her 
clothes were sodden and heavy on her. Her 
boots, full of water, were like weights. She 
thought frantically of trying to kick them off. 
The water choked and strangled her. 

She struggled on wildly, choking, flailing the 
water with her arms to try to keep her boots 
from sucking her down. Yes, a wretched 
hodge-podge of cattle churning the water, of 
Maw Lathrop, limp with fright, in the bob- 
bing buckboard, of objects swirling under the 
water and buffeting at her. She lost all sense 
of direction—where was the bank? She felt a 
flurry of rain further drench her wet head. 
She wanted to scream—and then she was too 
exhausted to flounder further. The water 
sucked her under. 

She felt two arms reach down and pull her 
out of that swirling madness. Afterwards she 
was to laugh at the way Kip threw her across 
his horse’s shoulders as though she were a 
sack of meal. But the warm, firm, moving 
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sinews in the horse’s withers felt heavenly to 
her. She felt the upward rough movement 
that meant Crocker was stumbling up on the 
bank opposite. 

The Old Soapy had been crossed! 

Pinto tried to steady Em as Kip slid her 
gently down onto her feet. “If we only had a 
wringer to put you through,” Pinto said. He 
pulled off her boots, poured the water out of 
them. 

“It’s just like the landing of the Pilgrims,” 
said Windy shakily. 

“Sans grub, sans matches, sans anything 
dry,” said Pinto Jones blithely. “But what 
does it matter as long as we're healthy?” 

“Shut up,” said Kip O'Malley, “and help 
Maw Lathrop unhook those plugs.” They 
were all limp and spent from the hard day and 
the harder crossing. Poor Maw had to steady 
herself with each step by holding on to a 
wheel or the buggy tongue. 

“Drop down here by me and rest, Maw La- 
throp,” Em said weakly. Her own knees felt 
wabbly under her. She pulled from the buck- 
board seat the folded blanket which was the 
only thing that had a dry spot on it, and shook 
it out. “Here, hold this over you to keep off 
the rain.” 

Em would have liked to huddle under the 
blanket, too, but Kip made her keep moving. 
“You're too soaked to sit still,” he said. 

Em said tiredly, crossly, “I’m no colicky 
cow that you have to keep me walking.” 

“No, but you'll have the heaves if you let 
those clothes chill you to the marrow. Take 
off that hat and rub your head good.” 

And still the drizzly rain fell. Pinto tried to 
find a dry flint rock and even a little sliver of 
dry bark in the hope that he could start a fire. 
But there was nothing dry under heaven. 

“Come daylight,” Kip O’Malley encouraged 
them, “we can find some sort of dry sheltered 
rocks to strike a spark.” 

Em, ever the optimist, added, “Probably the 
sun will be out to-morrow. And anyway the 
Old Soapy is behind us, and two days more 
will land us in Denver.” 

“Two days more,” Windy repeated. “Gosh, 
I didn’t know we were that close. Are you sure 
it’s just two days more?” 

“What did you think you were on—a world 
tour?” Pinto Jones demanded, and then fell to 
musing. “Just two more days and I'll be or- 
derin’ steak, and when the waitress asks if I'd 
like it rare or well-done, I'll say, ‘Jus’ make it 
well-done. I've had it rare enough lately.’ 
And pie. Now, let me see, should I maybe 
have custard pie—or lemon pie? Oh, deary 
me, life's decisions are hard.” 

They were so weary. Even hunger and wet 
discomfort gave way to that. They need keep 
no watch over the tired cattle. Em and Maw 
Lathrop sought what little shelter they found 
under the still dripping buckboard, the men 
found the lee side of a gully. In utter ex- 
haustion, they fell asleep. 

Through the heavy soundness of sleep that 
was like a coma, Em finally wakened to find 
someone shaking her. The night was pitch 
black. It was Kip O'Malley and he was say- 
ing, “Em, I hate like the dickens to waken 
you. I've looked all around myself and—” 

“What's happened?” 

“The cattle are gone,” Kip said in heavy 
bewilderment. “I got up just to see if every- 
thing was all right, though you know how 
dead those critters were on their feet—and, 
Em, every head of stock, even your Herefords, 
are gone.” (To be concluded) 
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the two girls heard peculiar sounds approach- 
ing the other side of the heavily panelled 
double doors. A sort of bumping and squeak- 
ing. 
“That's the wicked uncle,” Meg whispered. 
“Coming to admit the babes in the wood!” 

With a quick glance, Phyl measured the 
distance to the gate. “Don’t, Meg! You make 
me nervous!” 

Then the door opened on a delicately-fea- 
tured girl about Phyl’s age, seated in a wheel 
chair. Her face, as she raised it, was alight 
with what seemed like relief and welcome, 
but, at sight of her visitors, her eyes clouded. 

“Oh, dear!’ she burst out. “I thought you 
were the doctor! The butcher boy must have 
forgotten !”’ 

Taken by surprise, Phyl glanced at Meg. 
“This is Mrs. Mullen's house, isn’t it?’ she 
asked hesitatingly. “Is Becky here? She in- 
vited us to lunch.” 

The girl stared. “Becky?” she echoed. 
“Lunch? You must have the wrong house.” 

Becky is Mrs. Mullen’s granddaughter. 
That is, the Mrs. Mullen we're looking for,” 
Phyl explained. “We've been having a terrible 
time, trying to find the place.” 

“This isn’t the place. There’s no Becky 
here. I'm Mrs. Mullen’s granddaughter, but 
my name is Anne.” 

The two Merriams backed away. “We're so 
sorry to have bothered you,” Phyl said polite- 
ly. “You don’t know of any other Mullens in 
Keyesville, I suppose?” 

But Anne Mullen ignored the question. 
She reached out a hand, almost fiercely de- 
taining. “Oh, don’t go away! We're in great 
trouble, Granny and I. Please help us! Come 
in and I'll tell you. There’s time before 
the next bus—and I don’t want to leave Gran- 
ny alone.” She turned her chair and, squeak- 
ing, led the way into a great bare hall where 
a staircase, with a heavily carved newel post 
in black walnut, ran up to a mysterious sun- 
lit landing above. Deftly she swerved into a 
dim, barnlike parlor with windows to the 
floor, darkened with old-time Venetian blinds. 


SHE motioned the girls to be seated. Then, 

with head tilted toward the doorway, she 
listened for a moment before she spoke. “I 
had no one else to send but the butcher boy,” 
she told them in a tense undertone. “You see, 
Granny and I are all alone here. We have no 
telephone, and I can’t even get off the porch 
in my chair. The butcher boy comes twice a 
week to bring our supplies. I told him, early 
this morning, to be sure to let the doctor 
know, but he must have forgotten. He's a 
nice boy, though,” she added justly. “His 
name is Cyrus Borden.” 

“Is your grandmother sick?” Meg was un- 
able to make head or tail of Anne's story. 

“Oh, yes! Didn't I tell you? She cut her 
hand yesterday, opening a can of corn. I 
bandaged it, and she thought it would be all 
right. But it wasn’t. In the night it began to 
swell and hurt her dreadfully. And this morn- 
ing she had a high fever. I'm afraid she’s 
very sick.” 

Phyl rose with energy. “You want us to go 
for the doctor? Of course we will. Right off. 
Where does he live?” 

“In Keyesville. On the main street, facing 
the common. Anybody can tell you. His name 
is Dr. Cutler.” (Continued on page 35) 
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See Jane Withers, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox star in her newest 
picture, “Arizona Wildcat.” 


Jane should know. She owns four bikes. She rides 
every day—keeps happy and healthy!... You, too, will 
find it’s fun to ride a bike. For a bike brings new free- 
dom. You can spin over to Mary Jones’ house, to the 
movies, to places miles away!...With cheeks glowing, 
eyes sparkling, body tingling, you'll feel—and look— 
like a million! ...Ask mother and dad right now to go 
with you to your nearest dealer in bikes. Look over 
the thrilling new models. Buy one. Start riding today! 


Visit Cycle Trades Exhibit in Man Building at New Y ork World’s Fair 1939 


CYCLE TRADES (7) OF AMERICA, 1 


Executive Offices + Chanin Building - New York City 





- 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FRE Learn how CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC., Chanin Bidg., New York City 
to be an ex- Send booklet ‘‘ Bicycling for Health and Pleasure.”’ 
~<a cera pron I am enclosing 3-cent stamp for postage and handling. 
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fit, take core of your 
bike—all the thingsa NAME 
bike rider should 
know. Norman Hill, 
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tells you in this new booklet. Get 
your free copy now | STATE Sennen en 

















MAN OF PEACE 


People by hundreds of millions, in our 
feverish times, turn their thoughts toward 
the smallest State in the world—and toward 
its sovereign. The State, Vatican City, a 
roughly triangular section of the city of 
Rome; its sovereign, the Pope. 

Covering about a hundred and nine acres, 
Vatican City has a population of approxi- 
mately one thousand. Surprisingly self-con- 
tained, it has its own citizenship, its own 
flag, its own postage, coinage, diplomatic 
corps, railroad station, radio station. The 
beautiful Vatican Gardens cover half of it, 
and stately old palaces rise within its bounda- 
ries. 

The Pope is absolute ruler of this tiny do- 








main. From here, his influence, spreading 
to all parts of the world, molds the lives of 
some three hundred and thirty-two million 
Catholics. Non-Catholics—both statesmen and 
people less highly placed—pay close, respect- 
ful attention to his words. 

Since the year 1591, the Popes have been 
Italians. The present Pontiff, Eugenio Pacelli 
—known as Pius XII—is no exception. Un- 
like certain of his predecessors, he has trav- 
eled widely. Long before his election as 
Pope, he visited France, South America, the 
United States, as a keen student of the com- 
mon people, of governments, of the forces 
which set nations at each other's throats. 
He served as Papal Nuncio at Munich, then 
at Berlin. As Nuncio, as Cardinal, as Papal 
Secretary of State, he proved himself a 
master diplomat. 

His predecessor, Pius XI, was called “The 
Pope of Peace.” Pius XII has proclaimed to 
all nations that his is the same bright goal. 

He saves his strength for that goal by lead- 
ing a sternly simple life, even though he 
lives in a palace. Each morning he gets up 
before half past five. Six o'clock finds him 
saying mass in his private chapel. After a 
frugal breakfast of rolls and coffee with milk, 
he goes into his spacious library whose win- 
dows overlook most of Rome. There he 
starts work with his secretaries. 

Between nine and half past nine he goes 
upstairs to another library where he grants 
private and public audiences. And here he 








By Latrobe Carroll 


shows his gifts as a linguist. One morning, 
not long ago, he greeted visitors in Eng- 
lish, German, and Hungarian. 

At about two o'clock he eats a simple 
lunch, alone, in his private dining room; 
then, a short drive in a motor car through 
the Vatican Gardens; later, a walk, there, of 
one hour—sometimes even two. 

He is sixty-three years old, but his step is 
sure, quick, elastic. Back at work, he labors, 
alone, until his suppertime at about half past 
eight. The meal over, there follows another 
stint of solitary work. 

Visitors who have called on him have 
come away saying that here is a good man, 
a great man—with a great purpose. 


PULLING PICTURES FROM THE AIR 


April 30, 1939! That is a date our tele- 
vision fans will remember. The new marvel 
makes its official bow in this country on the 
day the New York World’s Fair opens. 
Programs will be broadcast from the top of 
the Empire State Building. There, the aerial 
perches more than twelve hundred and forty 
feet above the sidewalk. From it, pictures 
can be sent to any point within a radius of 
fifty miles only. 

If our world were flat, there would be a 
different story to tell, but television waves, 
unlike radio waves, will not move in a 
curve that follows the curve of the earth. 
Nor can pictures be relayed. Hence the stag- 
gering expense that television promoters will 
have to face. 

It is now costing England, where television 
is backed by the government, a million dol- 
lars a year to supply one hour's amusement 
a day. As for us, we'll have to rely on our 
advertisers. However, fifteen cities in the 





United States have already started program 
plans. 

The retail price for a receiving set has 
been unofficially quoted at about two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. It throws a picture 
ten inches by seven and a half. A group of, 
say, six people, seated a yard or more from 
it, can watch it without eye strain. It does 
not flicker. The tuning in of sound effects is 
accomplished by the same knob which regu- 
lates the picture's brilliance. 

All in all, it’s our last word in magic. 
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COLORS CUT CAPERS 


What's your favorite color? Maybe it’s 
blue, or pink. A survey, in New York City, 
of the color preferences of 49,343 boys and 
girls of school age showed twenty-seven pet 
cent of the girls voting for blue, twenty-five 
per cent for pink. Blue was the boys’ favor- 
ite, also. Their second ‘choice—red. 

People’s pet colors are coming in for in- 
creasingly close study. Color engineers are 
advising industrial firms, theatrical and film 
producers. Certain hues, it’s been found, put 
people in a buying mood. It’s no accident that 
circus ticket-wagons are scarlet, that tooth- 
brushes with crimson handles have sold wide- 
ly, that the walls of a chain of New York 
restaurants are decorated in stimulating reds 
and oranges. 

In the entertainment world, we hear that 





Walt Disney has engaged the services of 
Faber Birren, a color adviser. Mr. Birren of- 
fers help in the art of playing on audiences 
emotions with color harmonies. Blues, grays, 
and purples, he states, are suited to tragedies. 
Comedies call for reds, yellows, oranges. 
Red, he says, has the sharpest dramatic im- 
pact. 

Doubtless he would agree with a group 
of girls in an art class of Hunter College, in 
New York. When asked what color the 
word “war suggested, a majority of them 
answered, “red.” 

Though red may be, to most people, the 
color of war, it proved to be the color of peace 
in an odd experiment at North Caldwell, 
New Jersey. There, keepers in charge of 
the big poultry farm at the Essex County 
penitentiary found that the white Leghorn 
chickens were killing each other off at an 
alarmingly rapid rate. One bird, pecking cas- 
ually at another without murderous intent 
would draw a drop or two of blood. The 
sight of that crimson stain on snowy feath- 
ers would bring a battle to the death. 

A keeper had a Thought. If the birds saw 
red all the time, he argued, fights might end. 
The other guards agreed. With strips of 
leather and red-tinted isinglass they made 
small goggles which they wired to the birds 
beaks. Result: no more battles. A great and 
lasting peace among some three thousand 
feathered goggle-wearers. 
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Dr. Cutler's fine old Colonial house in 
Keyesville was spacious and homey. It stood 
on the main street just beyond the business 
section, and faced a large fenced common 
where the sun-touched granite of a soldiers’ 
monument glimmered among the trees. 

“We're just in time, Meg,” Phyl nodded, 
with a glance at the doctor's neat sign. ‘See! 
His office hours are from two to three.” She 
touched the electric button, and a trim maid 
ushered the two directly into the office, as the 
waiting room was free of patients. 

Hardly pausing for the doctor's greeting, 
Phyl blurted out their errand. “There's some- 
one very sick, Doctor. Her name’s Mrs. Mul- 
len. She lives up in the woods about a mile 
from the end of the bus line—’’ 

“There’s an iron dog in the yard,” 
added hurriedly. 

Aunning a hand through his gray hair, the 
doctor nodded. “I know,” he said. “They're 
old patients of mine. What's the matter with 
Mrs. Mullen?” 

Phyl plunged into the story of the injured 
hand, the old lady's condition, and Anne's 
helplessness, while Meg added a scathing com- 
ment on the light-mindedness of the butcher 
boy. 

“If we hadn't happened to drop in, just by 
chance, Anne wouldn't have had a soul to 
send,” Phyl pursued earnestly. 

The doctor reached for his telephone. “‘Say- 
brook One Four. Right. Is that you, Miss 
Haskell? I have an emergency case here. My 
car will call for you in fifteen minutes, and 
then stop at my house for me. It’s Mrs. Mul- 
len, out on the old ravine road. What's that? 
Oh, yes. As nearly as I can gather from the 
history, a severe case of infection. You'll be 
ready then? Good.” He hung up the receiver 
and, unhooking it again, spoke to his chauf- 
feur at the garage. Taking a black bag from 
under the desk, he stocked it with dressings. 

Phyl and Meg rose to go, and, bag in hand, 
Dr. Cutler followed them into the hall. ‘Do 
you think she'll get well, Doctor?’ Phyl ven- 
tured, as he held open the front door. 

“Quite likely, thanks to your prompt 
work, But, of course, I can’t tell till I see her. 
Miss Haskell is an excellent nurse.” 

The doctor was about to close the door be- 
hind the girls, when a sudden excited cry 
from the top of the stairs reached him. Ap- 
parently someone had been leaning over the 
baluster in the upper hall. “Wait a minute, 
Grandpa! Don’t shut the door! That sounds 
like Phyl Merriam now! Well, for goodness’ 
sake, it is! Phyl and Meg!” And, to their 
amazement, dashing down the long flight came 
Becky Mullen. She was followed, more slow- 
ly, by a gentle gray-haired lady wearing a 
black silk dress and a cameo brooch. 

Becky embraced Phyl and then Meg. “You 
poor darlings, where have you been? Grand- 
ma and I have been frantic. I could have torn 
my hair out when I remembered I hadn't told 
you where we lived. Nor Grandpa’s name, 
even! I tried to get you on the ‘phone again, 
but you'd started. You must be starved. 
Never mind! We've waited lunch.” 

The doctor looked non-plussed. He was 
fot used to having his office callers and his 
household affairs mixed up so informally. 
Then, with a mental jerk, he fitted together 
the pieces of the puzzle and burst into a great 
laugh. “So these (Continued on page 37) 
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MAKE-BELIEVE 


THE girl in the middle is making be- 
lieve. She is a student operator at a 
Bell System regular switchboard. 
On either side of her, experienced 
operators are making connections 
— putting through calls with deft 
fingers and assured voices. 

But the calls of the student oper- 
ator are practice calls which start 
and finish right in the very room in 
which she is working. To her, these 
calls seem real in every respect and 
furnish her the experience she 
needs, without disturbance to any 
customer. For several days the 
practice calls come through to her 
—made to order for her training. 





Finally when she knows the 
job ... when skill and poise are 
acquired ... when she is “ready” 
the light will blink. She will answer 
with “Number, please?” and a cus- 
tomer will be there. This time her 
voice will be part of “the voice with 
a smile,”’ symbolizing the finest 
telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 











ACT NOW!—Save 5% on Rings & Pins 
Select your Class Ring or Pin NOW, before 
May 15, for immediate delivery or for Fall de- 
| livery and deduct 5% from the price listed in 
™@ our catalog. This is our offer to you for prompt 
action. Ring shown $1.75 in Sterling Silver. If 
ye you haven't our latest catalog, send for it to- 

7 day and take advantage of this money saving 





c. - GROUSE < Company 
ttieboro, Mass. 














ROLLS D DEVELOPED 


Two 5 x 7 Double Weight Professional 
Enlargements, 8 Gloss Prints. 


CLUB PHOTO SERVICE 


LaCrosse, Wis. 








Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Now on Special Discount Sale be- 
sides 4 Extraordinary Specials, in- 


cluding Nub, Flake and Boucle Yarns. 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North Sth St., Phila., Pa. 
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tee BRINDII AC- 
CORDION be your magic 
carpet to happy-land. Fun 
at home and at parties 

pepertenty for broadcast- 
ing, dances, entertain- 
ments, etc. Easy to learn 
—moderate cost. Write 
today for FREE copy of 
booklet —‘‘Music Magic 
with the Accordion."’ 


TONK BROS. CO. 
Dept. 45, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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11-356 Compass, nickel plated brass case.............. $ .80 
11-358 Compass, green bakelite octagonal case... 1.00 
11-306 Whittling knife, stag handle....... —— 
11-316 Whittling knife, green featherweight handle .75 
11-301 4-blade knife, stag handle. ss sciecinladecinieg® 
11-311 4-blade knife, green featherweight handle.. 1.00 
13-252 Sheath knife, with case.......0.......ccceeeeee eens 1.35 
13-901 Waterproof matchbox... cece -60 
11-251 First Aid kit, with case... eeceeeeeeees 85 
13-283 Chow kit, complete. .........................ccccscesceoees 1.25 
pe RSet eee 1.70 
11-402 Duo-flashlight with battery (illustrated)...... 1.25 
11-411 Official flashlight with battery......0...0.00000..... 98 
11-405 New flashlight, no battery..........0...... 59 
11-406 Battery for 11-405 flashlight..........00000000..... .20 
11-421 Lantern with battery... ee 1.25 
13-199 Green rubber poncho, 45" x 727.00... 2.45 
13-111 Green duck ruck-sack...0..0....0 cece 2.00 
13-101 Canteen in case, 5-cup capacity.................. 2.25 
13-102 Canteen in case, 3-cup capacity.................. 1.25 
13-301 Mess kit, complete as illustrated.................. 2.25 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment 
Service 


14 West 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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are your lost guests, eh, Beck? They've been 
around Robin Hood's barn, all right! Way 
out to Mrs. Mullen’s, on the ravine road. I 
understand, now, why they just happened by 
chance to drop in there. The name, of course! 
Mullen! They were looking for you, you care- 
less little goose!”’ 

“We tried to get you on the ‘phone again, 
too,” Phyl protested. “But there was no Mul- 
len in the book. Then we called the postmas- 
ter, and he directed us.” 

Taking his soft hat from the hall table, the 
doctor set it, with his bag, on the floor at his 
feet while he pulled on his gray gloves. Turn- 
ing, he shot a sharp glance at the curb for his 
car, through the glass sidelight of the closed 
door. “Well, this settles it,’ he announced, as 
if coming to a delayed decision. ‘Since the 
Mullens can't afford a telephone, I shall put 
one in at my own expense, whether they like 
it or not. Pride’s a mighty good thing, but it’s 
possible to carry it beyond the danger point.” 

“It was awful of the butcher boy to forget 
a thing like that,” Becky declared. ““Oughtn't 
something be said to him, Grandpa?” 

“Don’t worry, my dear. There will be 
something said. Plenty,” her grandfather as- 
sured her, with a twinkle that was a little 
grim. “Don’t forget that I'm the butcher boy's 
doctor, too. He’s Mrs. Borden's son. I imagine 
that Cyrus Borden's due for a somewhat pain- 
ful session with the doctor in the near future. 
Ah, here’s the car!’ Raising a hand in fare- 
well, he opened the door and ran spryly down 
the steps of the porch. 

A delicious odor of food stealing in from 
the kitchen and, through the open arch of the 
dining room, the sight of a dainty table set for 
four, brought to Phyl and Meg the sudden 
realization that they were hungry. 

“I could eat a pound of nails,” cried Meg 
joyously as they followed Becky upstairs to 
take off their wraps. 

(To be concluded) 
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increased growth and freedom from disease. 

During adolescence, the final growing of the 
body is accomplished. Continuation and main- 
tenance of good conditions and good habits 
are essential for perfect maturity. In both boys 
and girls the sex glands become active. and the 
thymus, a gland of youth, shrinks. This change 
creates the difference between the child and 
the adolescent, and the need of good condi- 
tions and good health habits is almost greater 
during the teens than under ten. Nine or ten 
hours of sleep are needed for the smooth-ma- 
turing of endocrine glands. As the ovaries 
mature, the function of menstruation starts; 
menstrual function should be painless and reg- 
ular, and should not inconvenience the modern 
girl at all after she has reached maturity. A 
certain care should be taken during its estab- 
lishment. Excessive exercise should be avoid- 
ed during the first three days of a period—ex- 
ercise like horseback riding, tennis playing, 
basket ball, or swimming. Other sorts of ex- 
ercise are safe, walking, dancing, or almost 
any other exercise in moderation. It is, how- 
ever, quite unnecessary for a girl to stay in bed 
or to sit still dur- (Continued on page 45) 
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You bet dad’s right about getting 
more of everything that counts when 
you buy a Columbia-Built Bike! Back 


of every one is more than 60 years’ 
experience. Of learning how to build 
better bicycles—and developing better 


BOYS! GIRLS! 


Here’s Big News! 


Lightweights Designed 
for Youth! 


You’ve never even seen a bike 
like the new Columbia-Built 
streamlined Lightweights! 
Pounds lighter than ordinary 
models—stripped for action and 
so easy riding you’ll take the 
longest hike in your stride! 





and better materials. But that isn’t all 
by a long shot. The makers of the 
famous Columbia know how to give a 
bike the kind of good looks, snappy 
color combinations and special fea- 
tures that make folks say, ‘“There goes 
a bike that’s got everything!’’ 


Make Sure of 
the Thrill 
No Other Bikes Can Give! 


Only Columbia Bicycles carry this grand 
old name-plate. Only Columbia-Built 
Bikes carry this exclusive seal on the 
front mudguard. Either one gives you 
the extra thrill of owning a bike every- 
body knows is tops... . A bike built by 
the Makers of the Famous Columbia— 
America’s finest bikes for over 60 years. 

See the 1939 Columbia and Columbia- 
Built models at your dealer’s today. See 
for yourself all the swell new features— 
including wider mudguard—and im- 
proved running gear to give you the 
smoothest, easiest ride you ever had. 


Write today for Free, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘How to Care for Your 
Bicycle.’’ The Westfield Manufac- 
turing Company, Department G, 
Westfield, Mass. 


The WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING Company 
Westfield, Mass. 
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1752—You'll borrow Grandmother's — starched 
prettiness by wearing this printed frock with its 
crisp white gélet and twinkling, petticoat-ruffled 
hem. You can make it long, too, for a summery 
party dress. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Size 14 
(same as 32) requires 234 yds. of 39” material. 
1762—You'll jump on the train and wave good-by 
in this smart frock with its new pleated skirt and 
short, fitted jacket. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 
Size 14 (32) requires 21% yds. of 39” material for 
the jacket and 4 yds. of 39” material for the frock. 
1759—Little Sister will adore this one-piece frock 
of dotted Swiss with rickrack trim and blouse 
gathered below the yoke. There's one just like 
it for you, too! Sizes 8 to 18; 32 to 36. Size 8 
requires 2 yds. 35” material. 

1775—You'll want to do a little preening on the 
beach so make this hooded beach coat and bathing 
suit. Beach coat can be long. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 
38. Size 14 (32) requires 41% yds. of 35” material 
for beach coat; bathing suit requires 154 yds. of 
35” material and undersuit 7/ yd. 54” material. 


These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, can be purchased through 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, New 
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FOR EXTRA FUN, MAKE THESE 











Each fifteen cents 


York. Be sure to state sizes when ordering. 


If you would like help with your sewing, write THE AMERICAN Girt for information about a sewing center near you. 
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WHAT’S ON THE AIR? 


This list bas been selected by per i rom the Educational Radio Check 
List published in School M t ine.” 
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4 olumbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broa: 
hea ational Broadcasting System. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 
Be sure to check again by your local newspapers. 


Programs are sponsored 
dcasting System, and the 
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E are receiving some interesting first-hand reports from users of this page. 
Many girls write that they have organized music-listening parties to help 


them become acquainted with good music and to increase their capacity for appreciation. A 
member of one Girl Scout troop, studying musical instruments, writes: “We first visited a 
music store. The manager showed us the instruments he had for sale and played several 
pieces on his flute. He showed us music written for the flute, and we could see there were 
not aS Many notes as in piano music. The mother of one of us—who used to be a music 
teacher—invited us to her house one Sunday evening to a radio concert. She furnished tea, 
and we brought our own sandwiches and washed the cups afterwards. We played a game of 
trying to name the instruments we could hear. Of course the solo parts were easiest to get. 
Everybody could hear the hunting horns of John Peel, the xylophone and piccolo in Peking 
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Streets, and the flute in the forest music of Siegfried. Next Sunday a cellist in our neighbor- — 
hood is coming and will help us find the different stringed instruments as we listen.” —_ 
SUNDAYS, A. M. FRIDAYS, P. M. _ : 

10:30-11:00 Music and American Youth—The pro- 5:30-5:45 Men Behind the Stars—broadcast from j iim, § 7 

NBC-Red —» will be performed by high school CB Hayden Planetarium: May 5, Draco aa} 
oys and girls throughout the country. the Dragon; May 12, Hercules; May i4 : ONLY 

; 19, Scorpion; May 26, Cepheus. 7 

11:15-11:30 Children’s Dramatizations — Famous ' CENTS 

NBC-Red ee nee in a new setting, 7:30-7345 The ARC of Ns C3 Peomgations a 
“Chimney House.’’ NBC-Blue _ story of how sound travels, invisible and | 

ge me ‘<7 own eg set. “4 COMPLETE WITH 
fay 5, Script partment ; ay 12, if 
SUNDAYS. P.M a x ee Ma 9, {i | FRESH DATED 
. M. Orchestra ivision ; ay 26, Soun ie) 4a “a 
f 2 : ~ — Effects. i, EVE READY 
2:30-3:00 Words Without Music— Poetry espe- in| | 

CBS cially arranged for dramatic radio pro- 6:00-6:15 Get Ready for To-morrow— Program il i i BATTERIES 

duction. NBC-Red —s preparation of young men ie) | ie 
: and women for business and profes- i i ' 
4:30-5:00 The World Is Yours—Dramatizations sions: May 5, Get Ready for Public = |, i 
NBC-Red of adventures in World of Science: Leadership by Dean Roscoe Pound; = 25; 
May 7, From New York to Washing- May 12, Get Ready for Expression = 2 2 
ton by Coach in 1800; May 14, The Through Art by John Erskine ; May 19, > =—--z 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. Get Ready for Living To-morrow by = = a 
Harry W. Chase. 
7:00-7:30 Bach Cantata Series -- Conducted by Al- 
MBS fred Wallenstein. 2:70-30:90 Marsh of Fime—The week's news is 
ue ramatized. P : ; 
| @ Specially designed to meet your particu- 
| . . . . 
MONDAYS, P. M. | lar needs, this Official Girl Scout Flashlight 
6:00-6:15, Science in the News—The latest inven- SATURDAYS, A. M. is handsomely finished in baked-on jade 
BC-R tions Vv ments in science ex- ; : : : . 
e halk ae cienc 11:15-11:30 This Wonderful World— Girls and boys green enamel with chromium fittings. 
ake part in a program conducted from . 
7:45-8:00 Science on the March—Dr. Ray Forest Hayden Planetarium. It has the ruggedness to stand by you in 

NBC-Blue - agen apne Pens, -_— — of emergencies ...to serve you year after year. 
the stories behind the scientific discov- Th : “ 
cies “ak auaeea ae. e tube is of seamless brass, the fittings 

9:30-10:00 WOR $ mpbony Orchestra, conducted SATURDAYS, P. M. eng a generis —— flash- 

y : 1 rovi - 

ahead . ~~ 12:30-12:45 Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram.- | 8 - ~~ : = oe oe 2 ou SEEN 6S 

10:30-10:45 The Columbia Worksbe —Ususnel fo CBS Lt by _— Mack, with a cast of | desirable in tent or cabin and the conven- 

CBS dio dramas, using the latest sound ef- y ctors. : . . 
lets sud selie technlentt. ; ient ring hanger. The lamp bulb is pro- 

2:00-2:30 Men Against Death— Dramatized sto-| tected by a special shock-absorber, adding 
CBS ries of science’s fight against disease and | i P 
TUESDAYS. P.M death. From Paul deKruif’s book. | long life to its 300-foot range. 
5:30-5:45 March sail so ee fissee Youth Meets Goversment— Promincat See your “Eveready” dealer today and get 
:30-93 ; No . authorities on civic affairs speak on . : 

CBS asking and answering questions are careers in civil service, housing, relief, | one of these new Official Flashlights at the 
given opportunity on this program di- and other important and current com- | new low price. And be sure at the same time 
rected by Nila Mack. munity questions of the day. During a = 

sia i fF v1 F h the second, half of the | program, a | to stock up on fresh DATED “Eveready” bat- 

5:05-6: impses o rance — The renc f f te ‘ tudents | ss ss . : 

> he go Broa canning tana — ancy oauien Gam. a ee teries, the kind that give you extra long life, 

ay 2,16, trips to the homes of typical Frenc | . : Ct notes 

30) families in the cities and provinces, to 6:30-7:00 What Price America?—Dramatized thas you byes copene on in chose “critical 
the art schools, department stores, sub- CBs stories of the way our nation’s vast re- | MOments” that come to every Scout. Be pre- 


ways, gay cafés and boulevards of Paris. 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


* sources are used, abused, and couid be 


conserved: May 6, We Reclaim Dry 
Earth; May 13, We Welcome Conser- 
vation; May 20, We Discover the 
Grandeur of Nature; May 27, We 
Conquer Floods. 


pared to deal with darkness. 


EVEREADY 





5:30-5:45 So You ee fp Be —Faccensint per- | 
CBs po —— oll Ag = a 7:00-7:45 Lives of Great Men—Distinguished lit- TRADE-MARK 
foresters, social workers, etc.—are in- NBC-Red erary critics tell how great men earned B A T T E R i E S 
terviewed by girls and boys who want fame and influenced their own ond fu- | 
to follow in their footsteps. ture times: May %, Pierre Loti; May 13, | 
William Butler Yeats; May 20, G. K. 
9:30-10:00 Wings for the Martins— An answer to Chesterton; May 27, Walt Whitman. | are FRESH BATTERIES 
NBC-Blue the oft-repeated wish of so many Amer- p % 
ican families ‘‘to see ourselves as others 7:30-8:00 Americans at Work—Portrayals of the | The DATE-LINE 
see us’’: May 3, Making the Most of CBS many varied jobs that make up Amer- AG Guarantecs 
the Library; May 10, ‘After High ican industrial life, with the voices of z 
School . . . What?’ workers brought directly from tunnels, if FRESHNESS 
ag ranches, cae podiees: i " ic Ce..t 
10:00-10:30 There’s a Law Against It— Oddities in ay 6, Americans at Wor road ; ational Carbon Co., Inc. 
MBS the law are p he nono Most of them May 13, The Road Builder ; May 20, : 30E. 42nd St., NewYork, N.Y. 
are humorous. The Secretary; May 27, The Tobacco ie 40 z 
Worker. Unit of Union Carbide 
10:00-10:30 Arch Oboler’s Plays— This famous ra- UCC . 
THURSDAYS, P. M. NBC-Red_ dio playwright offers oxigiodl produc- and Carbon Corporation 
4 tions in which emotional conflict and Th d “E eT 
5:30-5:45 March of Games— See Tuesdays. not romance, will predominate; tales © wor weready 8 the 
CBS of imagination and fantasy rather than trade-mark of National Car- 
thrillers. May 6, Engulfed Cathedral bon Company, Inc. 
8:30-9:00 Sinfonietta—Small symphony orchestra (from De Bussy) ; May 13, Crazytown ; 
MB conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. May 20, The Word. 
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LAND OF ANCIENT SPLENDOR 


is one of those baffling mysteries that scientists 
are constantly trying to fathom. For the knowl- 
edge of its meaning has been utterly lost, and, 
although temple walls and monoliths are cov- 
ered with the strange, pictographic characters, 
only the numerals and a few names have been 
deciphered. 

In the Mayan religion were many gods and 
goddesses. Yet, strangely enough, the highest 
god of all, Hunab Ku, had no temples, no al- 
tars, no priests. It was forbidden to carve or 
paint his likeness on a’temple wall. There is a 
possible identification, some scientists think, 
between Hunab Ku and Jehovah. 

Then there was the powerful deity, Kukul 
Can, who was said to have come to the land of 
Mayab from the sea. He came in the form of a 
man with long white hair and blue eyes, and, 
although he taught the people many worthy 
things, he insisted on human sacrifice for his 
worship. When he left, on a raft made of 
serpents, he promised to return at some dis- 
tant time. 

There was the god of Travelers; the god of 
Corn; the goddess of the Evening Star; and 
the goddess of Flowers. But the one who was 
feared the most, and on whom the welfare of 
the country most depended, was Yum Chac, 
the god of Rain, who dwelt at the bottom of 
the Sacred Pool. 

Yucatan was then, as now, dependent on the 
annual rainy season for its crops. There are 
practically no rivers, only deep natural pits 
called cenotes which are fed by underground 
springs. If the rains did not come, the corn 
withered, the wild turkeys died, and the deer. 
Drought was a most serious calamity and 
was dealt with as a national emergency. 

Yum Chac alone could assure the necessary 
supply of rainfall; and when he was angry and 
sullen and withdrew himself into the gloomy 
palace at the bottom of the Sacred Cenote, then 
it was vitally important to win back his favor 
for the parched, stricken land. 

The Sacred Pool still exists, its waters dark 
and somber. It is an enormous natural pit, the 
length of a city block in diameter, with a drop 
from the rim to the water of more than seventy 
feet. The natives still retain a superstitious 
regard for the cenote, and secretly drop flowers 
and trinkets into it. 

There are many fantastic legends concerning 
this ancient pool, most of them having to do 
with the terrible rite of sacrificing beautiful 
maidens to the Rain god in times of drought. 
At one time archeologists were inclined to 
doubt the truth of such legends but, some 
twenty-five years ago, the cenote was dredged 
and there was brought to the light of day an 
unbelievable collection of gold ornaments, cer- 
emonial masks, obsidian knives, beads of jade, 
and almost a hundred skeletons of young girls. 

Even to-day, denuded of its elaborate balus- 
trade, with its Temple of Last Rites in ruins 
and the thorny jungle close around it, there 
is still an atmosphere about the spot at once 
fascinating and sinister. The sullen, red-brown 
water is like an evil eye staring up at the hot 
blue sky above. And in the piles of debris left 
by the dredge, one can still find bits of tur- 
quoise, flakes of obsidian, and hardened balls 
of copal—fragments of offerings cast into the 
pool, perhaps a thousand years ago. 

Let us turn our magic carpet away from the 
Sacred Pool as it is to-day, and see it as it was 
in those days long past when the Mayan Em- 
pire was at the height of its power, but was 
tottering there like a dizzy man upon a moun- 
tain peak. The story which follows is a re- 


creation, based on a legend which has its own 
explanation of the downfall of that once 
mighty civilization. 

The storm clouds of ill feeling had been 
slowly gathering, says the legend. There was 
jealousy and bad blood between the three great 
City States of the confederation, Uxmal 
(Oosh-mal), Mayapan, and Chichen-Itza. 
There had been plots and counterplots to seize 
the supreme power, outbursts of treachery and 
violence. It was a repressed, sultry situation, 
awaiting only the climax of some lightning- 
like catastrophe. 

It came in a year of frightful drought, when 
all the gods of earth and sky seemed to have 
turned their faces away from suffering human- 
ity. Then it was that the High Priest made a 
solemn pronouncement: 

“Yum Chac is weary, he is sore of heart. 
He desires another bride, young as the dawn, 
radiant as the evening star, more beautiful than 
the sac nicté flower that blooms in the night. 
Therefore let the call go forth to the farthest 
boundaries of our land; let the fairest young 
maidens be brought to the sacred city of 
Chichen-Itz4 so that one of them may be 
chosen to be the Rain god's bride and win his 
favor and mercy.” 

Then commenced the search for feminine 
perfection. In every family, mothers and fa- 
thers looked hopefully at their young daugh- 
ters, wondering if this one, or that one, might 
achieve the greatest of all possible honors— 
the sacred, fatal honor of becoming the Rain 
god's bride. 

The fairest young girl of each locality was 
selected and was brought to the city of 
Chichen-Itza for the final competition. But it 
was almost universally believed that the con- 
test would be brief. For surely, in al! the land, 
there was no maiden of such ethereal perfec- 
tion as the Princess Sac Nicté. 

She was as beautiful as the fragrant flower 
for which she was named, and long before the 
withering drought had come upon the land, the 
fame of her beauty had reached the far corners 
of the empire. It had reached the southern 
kingdom of Peten, where the aged king was 
about to give the reins of government into the 
hands of his son, the bold and hot-headed 
Prince Canek. 

The Prince was of an age to marry. And 
when he heard the glowing descriptions that 
pilgrims and merchants brought back from 
Chichen-Itz4 concerning the dark-eyed Prin- 
cess Sac Nicté, he determined that she, and no 
other, should become his queen. With a bril- 
liant entourage, he started on the long journey 
to the Sacred City, but before he reached his 
destination the High Priest had proclaimed the 
necessity for the great sacrifice to the god of 
Rain, and the highborn maiden on whom the 
Prince had set his heart was among those se- 
lected to undergo the ordeal of the choosing. 

When young Prince Canek arrived in 
Chichen-Itz4, he heard the rumors and the 
conviction expressed that the lovely Sac Nicté 
was almost certain to be chosen as the Rain 
god's bride. But his was a reckless, self-willed 
nature. Nothing in the world should prevent 
him from seeing and talking to the maiden he 
so desired for his queen. 

How such an interview could have been ar- 
ranged is hard to imagine, for the young vir- 
gins were guarded in the Temple of the 
Priestesses like precious jewels. But somehow 
the two met and loved at first sight—strange 
and tragic meeting, for their love was destined 
to bring about the downfall of the empire. 
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The Day of Choosing was a great and sol- 
emn day. Pilgrims from all parts of the em- 
pire came thronging into the city. From the 
top of every pyramid, drums throbbed and in- 
cense arose. Priests and warriors, with their 
spectacular feather headdresses, came and went. 
Great lords in covered palanquins were borne 
through the streets on the shoulders of slaves, 

On the flat summit of a high platform of 
stone was a great throne, its arms carved in the 
semblance of the sacred feathered serpent, 
shaded by a fringed canopy which had a round 
hole cut in the center. Before the throne stood 
a priest with a snake-skin drum, and another 
with a long roll of parchment. This elevated 
platform was the focal point of the tremen- 
dous gathering. It was like a tiny island in a 
sea of tense, uplifted faces. 

Suddenly, from the Temple of the Priest- 
esses came the sound of conch shells blaring, 
little bells shaken in a jangling rhythm, and 
the sound of voices lifted in a pulsating chant, 

A procession came slowly down the terraced 
steps and through the crowded thoroughfare, 
white-robed priestesses followed by the maid- 
ens who were candidates for the favor of the 
Rain god. Each was dressed in a long white 
garment. The dark, flowing hair of each young 
girl was wreathed with flowers and hung with 
tufts of little feathers. The people made way 
in breathless silence, for one of these lovely 
mortals was destined to become a goddess. 

The procession ended in a guarded space at 
the foot of the stone platform. The High 
Priest pronounced a girl’s name. And with 
downcast eyes and hands folded upon her 
breast, she whose name had been called went 
up the steep, narrow steps and seated herself 
on the great chair under the fringed crimson 
canopy. Through the round hole in the center, 
a beam of yellow light fell strongly on her 
blue-black hair. She sat upright, motionless, 
awaiting the verdict of the god. 

Now the priest with the drum began a slow, 
pounding rhythm. The other priest recorded 
each beat with a charcoal mark on the long 
scroll before him. 

Finally, a cloud passed over the sun. The 
hot beam of light shining through the opening 
in the canopy was darkened for an instant. The 
drum stopped, the hand of the scribe lifted, 
the High Priest spoke a word of command. 
The maiden rose dizzily, and from the crowd- 
ing multitude a sighing breath escaped. 


The High Priest called another name. An- 
other took her place on the stone chair under 
the brilliant beam of light. The drum com- 
menced again its slow, monotonous counting. 

Hour after hour passed. One after another 
the young girls came forward, endured the 
shaft of light on their unprotected heads, wait- 
ed with bated breath for the moment when a 
cloud should blot it out and the booming voice 
of the drum shouid cease. And then the Prin- 
cess Sac Nicté slowly ascended the steps. 

The drum pounded on and on, interminably, 
and the young Princess sat, pale and rigid, 
hearing her doom with every reverberating 
throb. At last a cloud momentarily darkened 
the face of the sun. The drum stopped. For a 
moment there was silence, then came the voice 
of the High Priest announcing the decision of 
the god. The Princess Sac Nicté had remained 
longest under the fierce beam of light. The 
drum beats, counted carefully, showed that 
Yum Chac, indisputably, had made his choice. 

As in a dream the girl heard the High Priest 
speak her name, heard the joyous shouting of 
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However that may be, it seems that the 
Mayan Empire began to disintegrate from the 
time of Yum Chac’s disappointment. Revolts 
broke out all through the confederation, many 
of the kingdoms being glad of the opportunity 
to escape from the domination of Chichen- 
Itza. In the Sacred City, pestilence and famine 
came in the wake of the drought; and, at last, 
when the stricken people could endure no 
more, it is believed that voluntarily they 
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abandoned their once magnificent metropolis. 

If ever a key is found to unlock the mean- 
ings of the written language of the ancient 
Mayans, then perhaps we shall learn the truth 
about the complete, mysterious disappearance 
of those who once lived in Chichen-Itza. Did 
they make a long, arduous pilgrimage, trying 
to found another kingdom, or were they slow- 
ly decimated by sickness, or by enemies? The 
jungles of Yucatan guard their secrets well. 


ANGEL ON A HOLIDAY 


have very disturbing memories for me. Pretty 
soon Peterkin began to hum, too. I saw his 
eyelids droop, and I knew he was dozing off. 

I wanted to get up, but I was afraid I would 
wake him if I did, so I lay there thinking about 
Ken, and hoping Mother would get home in 
time for me to dress, and wondering how Pete 
was getting on, and, without intending to, I 
dropped off to sleep myself. 

When I waked up, I was alone. No Peter- 
kin! I leaped out of bed and ran out into the 
hall. There was Peterkin headed down the 
stairs, 

“Stop, darling!” I cried. ‘Wait!’ When 
he saw me he started scrambling, and then he 
tumbled, head over heels, all the way to the 
landing. I rushed down and picked him up, 
expecting to find every bone broken. But he 
just had a big lump on his forehead. I began 
to cry, and he patted my face as if it had been 
I who had tumbled down the steps. I called 
Aunt Susan, but she didn’t answer, so I knew 
she had gone—and I was there, all alone, with 
a baby I didn’t know how to handle. 

I looked at my schedule again, and it said, 
“Play. Sweater.” I got Peterkin into the gar- 
ment aforesaid, and took him out on the porch 
with his teddy bear and a new top. I was hop- 
ing against hope that Mother would arrive be- 
fore he got bored. But right away he began to 
say “Duck,” and I gave a hollow groan. I 
took him out to the sand pile Father had made 
for him. A sand pile is about as innocent a 
place of amusement as you could expect to 
find, but even there Peterkin enlivened the sit- 
uation by putting a pebble up his nose. I 
thought how carefree Peggy seems, and how 
she manages to run a house and belong to some 
clubs and to look nice in her clothes, in spite 
of Peterkin. I can’t understand it. I would be 
a rag and a bone and a hank of hair in a week. 

It began to sprinkle rain, and we had to go 
indoors. It was time for the afternoon re- 
freshments, milk and zwieback. Kitty was in 
the kitchen, and Peter found her so dazzling 
he wouldn't eat. Finally, in a burst of gener- 
osity, he picked up his mug of milk and 
poured it all over her. When we went back to 
the living room, we took Kitty with us, and, 
poor thing, she had a very trying half hour. 
Peterkin nearly squeezed the breath out of her, 
he pulled her ears and her tail, he grabbed out 
handfuls of her fur, he lay down with his head 
on top of her, all just to show how much he 
loved her. 

Kitty stood it as long as she could, then she 
ran away and scrambled up onto a rafter in the 
storeroom, and lay there, blinking indifferent- 
ly, while Peterkin crawled everywhere in the 
house, looking for her and calling, “Kitty! 
Kitty!’ in the most melting tones. 

I offered him the teddy bear as a substitute, 
but he threw it as far as he could. I guess 
Peggy would say he is a very spirited child— 
I notice parents always have a very flattering 
definition for a child's traits—but I think Pe- 
terkin is plain high-tempered, just like Pete. 

I began to watch the clock anxiously, be- 


cause I was determined to shorten my green 


printed silk and press it, to wear that night, 
and I was impatient to know how Pete had 
stood his operation, and I had planned to fix 
my hair in an up-do and that takes me ages— 
and there was Peterkin sitting in my lap, 
fussing about Kitty! 

I didn’t see the slightest hope of getting 
anything done until Mother came. The tele- 
phone rang and I took Peterkin and ran to 
answer it. It was Father. “I'm at the hospital, 
Lucy Ellen,” he said. ‘Pete is fairly comfor- 
table now. He stood the operation very well. 
Mother and I are starting home in a few min- 
utes. We ought to be there in about an hour. 
How is Peterkin?” 

“Oh, he’s all right!’ I said. “He's right 
here on my lap.” 

“Let me speak to him,” said Father, his 
voice exuding affection at the mere thought of 
his grandchild. 

I held the receiver to the baby’s ear. Father 
boomed, “Hello, Peterkin!” 

“Hello,” said Peterkin calmly. 

“Are you being a good boy?” Father asked. 

“Good boy,” echoed the baby complacently. 

“That's fine,” said Father. “Grandad’s com- 
ing home now, and bring Peterkin oranges.” 

He hung up, but when I tried to put our re- 
ceiver back on the hook, Peterkin grabbed it 
and wouldn't give it up. He kept holding it to 
his ear, and listening with the most hopeful 
and intent look on his face. He couldn’t un- 
derstand what had become of Father. In a 
way, life must be very confusing for babies; 
I can see why they break down and cry every 
now and then. 

At the end of the hour, Father and Mother 
hadn't come. It was about six o'clock by then, 
I took Peterkin to the kitchen, hoping that, by 
the time he'd had his supper, they would be 
there. I filled him to the brim with hot cereal, 
and then I thought, “If only Mother gets 
home before Ken comes.” 

The telephone rang. It was Father again. 
They had burned out the connecting rod on 
the way home, he said, and they would be late. 
“Don’t worry!’ he told me. 

Don't worry! I felt frantic. I put Peterkin 
in the little bed Mother keeps for him in her 
room downstairs. Then I grabbed my green 
silk and began hemming it up with long, care- 
less stitches that would have given my sewing 
teacher a fit. As soon as that was finished, I 
ran and got the ironing board and the electric 
iron, so that I could press the hem while keep- 
ing an eye on Peterkin. 

No one need tell me that all you need is a 
schedule to keep a baby in order, because Peter 
pays no attention to his schedule. I mean he’s 
a rugged individualist. He kept standing up 
in his bed, and walking around it, holding to 
the railing and calling, “Mama! Mama!” 

I knew he was getting homesick, and I had 
no idea what to do about it. “Mama coming 
soon, darling,” I said. “Go to sleep.’’ He be- 
gan to cry, and I took him up and held him on 
my lap, while I tried to comb my hair. He 
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Gradually, it seems, the darkness of ob- 
livion descended upon the empire. One by one, 
the powerful cities fell into ruins. The names 
of such populous centers as Uxmal, Mayapan, 
Labna became only cloudy memories of by- 
gone splendor. 

Thus, the first half of the prophecy of doom 
was fulfilled. The second, foretelling the com- 
ing of the blue-eyed strangers, was close at hand. 

(To be continued) 
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got the comb and made a few swipes that un- 
did all I had done. So I set him on the floor, 
and gave him my bracelet to play with. He 
tossed it aside and crawled over to the front 
window, and pulled himself up by the sill. 
Then, with his feet braced wide apart, he 
watched the car lights, and, every time he saw 
a car on the road, he danced up and down and 
called, ““Mama come!” 

It got me down. I was scared, anyway, be- 
cause my little brother and sister aren't at 
home this week-end, and the house seemed 
like a tomb with only me and Peterkin there. 
I gave up and left my back hair hanging down. 
I picked up Peterkin and went out and sat in 
the porch swing with him. Pretty soon a car 
turned in at our gate, and I hoped to goodness 
it was Mother and Father. But it swished up 
to the steps and I saw it was Ken’s snappy blue 
roadster. There was no hope for me to escape. 
The baby yelled, “Mama!” and started scram- 
bling down out of my lap. When Ken stepped 
up on the porch, Peterkin stopped and looked 
at him very hard, then he gave a big, gulping 
sob and started crawling back to me. 

“Oh, Ken,” I said, “this is my nephew, Pe- 
terkin. He doesn’t mean to be inhospitable, 
but he thought you were his mother getting 
home.” And I told him why Peggy was away. 

Well, at that, Ken said, “I don’t blame him 
for howling.” He drew up a chair, took off his 
wrist watch and held it against Peterkin’s ear, 
all the time talking to him in the most friendly 
and quiet tones. Pretty soon Peterkin stretched 
out his arms, and Ken took him on his knee. 

“Run along,” he said to me, ‘‘and get your 
hair up. We men don't need you.” 

I skipped indoors and finished my dressing. 
All the time I could hear Ken talking to Pe- 
terkin in a very confidential way, and Peterkin 
didn’t call ““Mama!” another time. Without 
trying half as hard as I had, Ken had Peterkin 
eating out of his hand. 

About the time I finished dressing, the clock 
struck seven-thirty, and Mother and Father 
drove in. Father went to put up the car, and 
Mother came in the back way. 

“Darling,” she whispered, “I’ve been so 
worried about you! I just remembered, on the 
way home, about the foot-washing. Have you 
been nervous?- Where is the baby? Asleep?” 

“He's out on the front porch with Ken,” I 
said. “He's been so quiet the last few min- 
utes, I think he must have dropped off.” We 
tiptoed out, and, sure enough, there was Peter- 
kin, fast asleep, with his head on Ken’s well- 
tailored shoulder, and his fingers tightly curled 
around Ken's thumb. Mother gently disen- 
gaged him and carried him off to bed. 

I looked at Ken and laughed. “Ken,” I said, 
“I misjudged you very badly. Peterkin is the 
boy I had a date with, this afternoon. | 
wouldn't tell you that, because I had a notion 
you'd scorn babies.” 

“Who? Me?” asked Ken indignantly. “Lis- 
ten! Babies are my favorite people. I've been 
used to handling ‘em all my life. I'm the oldest 
in a family of seven!” 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 

CRISIS. A film of living history showing Hit- 
ler's conquests, with commentary by Vincent 
Sheean. Recommended for family and schools. 
( Mayer) 

THE FLYING IRISHMAN. Splendid proof 
that fact is not only stranger than fiction but 
makes a far better story. Top honors go to the 
director (Leigh Jason) who has kept the em- 
phasis on Douglas Corrigan’s early struggles to 
become an aviator, and allowed him to be his 
own engaging self. (RKO) 

THE HARDYS RIDE HIGH. In which the 
salt-of-the-earth Hardys lose their heads over 
the report that they have inherited a $2,000,000 
estate—all, that is, except Judge Hardy (Lewis 
Stone) and his equally dependable wife (Fay 
Holden). You can imagine what delusions of 
grandeur do to Andy Hardy (Mickey Rooney). 
(MGM) 


THE MIKADO Auspicious American screen 
debut of Gilbert and Sullivan, superbly sung 
with the London Symphony Orchestra provid- 
ing the accompaniment and the famous D'Oyly 
Carte chorus the ensemble. Kenny Baker (Nan- 
ky-Poo) is thoroughly at home in a cast of dis- 
tinguished English players. Technicolor en- 
hances the loveliness of the Japanese settings 
and the fairy-tale quality of the story is played 
up. One should not miss hearing the music. 
(Universal) 

LOVE AFFAIR. Two ultra-sophisticates (Irene 
Dunne and Charles Boyer) each with a moneyed 
fiancé, meet on shipboard and fall genuinely in 
love. Neither ever having been of use in the 
world, they feel the need of proving themselves 
worthy of their love and agree to separate for six 
months. From then on what began as just an- 
other gay comedy becomes a beautiful love story. 
Marie Ouspenskaya is notable as an old-world 
grandmother. (RKO) 


THE SPIRIT OF CULVER. An embittered or- 
phan (Jackie Cooper) is given a scholarship at 
Culver Military Academy by the American Legion 
because he is the son of a lost war hero. Despite 
his rebellion against discipline and the inglorious 
return of his father (Henry Hull) his classmates 
(principally Freddie Bartholomew) finally win 
him over to pride in Culver traditions and his 
own regeneration. (Universal) 

THE STORY OF VERNON AND IRENE 
CASTLE. A true life romance which ended trag- 
ically with Vernon Castle's death in a plane 
crash in 1918. Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 
play the Castles, dancing the steps which brought 
them to fame. The film has a tremendous nos- 
talgic appeal accentuated by war songs and mu- 
sical comedy numbers of the period. (RKO) 
THREE SMART GIRLS GROW UP. This 
appealing comedy tells how the youngest (Dean- 
na Durbin) of three sisters (Nan Gray and Helen 
Parrish) tries to straighten out the tangles in the 
older girls’ love affairs. Deanna sings as beau- 
tifully as ever, Charles Winninger is splendid as 
her father, and the many comedy situations are 
delightful. (Universal) 


Good 


ALMOST A GENTLEMAN. Story of a mon- 
grel dog who proved to be a thoroughbred in 
spirit. (RKO) 

BOY TROUBLE. A boys’ clothing salesman 
(Charles Ruggles) heartily dislikes his customers. 
His wife (Mary Boland) follows the suggestion 
of a psychoanalyst and takes a little boy into their 
home to cure her husband of his aversion. The 
result is a mixture of hokum and genuine human 
interest sufficiently well acted to make up for 
its story defects. (Paramount) 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND ’S SECRET 
POLICE. Another exciting interruption of Cap- 
tain Drummond's (john Howard) and Phyllis 
Clavening’s (Heather Angel) wedding plans. 
Secret treasure is the lure to adventure in this 
one. (Paramount) 

FAST AND LOOSE. Murder mystery with 
Robert Montgomery and Rosalind Russell as the 
charming couple who dabble in, solving crime. 
Fast action, good dialogue, smart settings. (MGM) 


ICE FOLLIES OF 1939. Beautiful skating se- 
quences overshadow the love story, though Joan 
Crawford and James Stewart play so charmingly 
that they rescue it from complete oblivion. (MGM) 


JONES FAMILY IN HOLLYWOOD. The 
whole family goes trailer-wise to Hollywood 
when Father Jones attends the Legion conven- 
tion. Story furnishes an amusing exposé of 
movie glamour. (Fox) 


THE LADY AND THE MOB. Rollicking 
farce about an old lady (Fay Bainter) who hires 
a mob to help her oust the racketeers from her 
town. (Columbia) 


LET FREEDOM RING. Excellent work of the 
stars (Nelson Eddy, Virginia Bruce, Lionel Bar- 
rymore, Victor McLaglen) raise this glorified 
Western to the status of semi-historical drama. 
Nelson Eddy’s singing is fitted surprisingly well 
into the action. The story tells of the education 
of mass immigrants in what constitutes the rights 
of American citizens as exemplified in railroad 
versus homesteader. (MGM) 


MY WIFE’S RELATIVES. Plenty of laughs 
in this second of the Higgins family pictures, 
with James, Lucile, and Russell Gleason. (Rep.) 


SILVER ON THE SAGE. Highest type West- 
ern, with comedy and beautiful scenery bolstering 
the action. A Hopalong Cassidy (William Boyd) 
picture. (Paramount) 


SOCIETY SMUGGLERS. A good game of 
“cops and robbers’’ with diamond smugglers as 
the quarry. Smartly paced and well acted by 
Preston Foster and Irene Hervey. (Universal) 


SUDDEN MONEY. When an American fam- 
ily wins the sweepstakes, what then? Charles 
Ruggles, Marjorie Rambeau, and a good sup- 
porting cast answer this one in an amusing com- 
edy. (Paramount) 


TEXAS STAMPEDE. 
between cattlemen and sheepmen. 
tion, fine photography. (Columbia) 


YOU CAN’T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN 
W. C. Fields, Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCar- 
thy sail merrily through this one, bothering very 
little with a story. Extremely funny in spots. 
(Universal) 


WINNER TAKE ALL. Clean sportsmanship 
comes through tellingly in this entertaining story 
of the prize ring. Henry Armetta does an excel- 
lent comedy characterization and Tony Martin is 
good as the Montana cowboy who braves the 
New York fight ring. (20th Century) 


ZENOBIA. When an ailing elephant, Zenobia, 
attaches herself to Dr. Tibbitt (Oliver Hardy) 
out of gratitude for emergency treatment, his 
prestige as a doctor, already declining, is almost 
destroyed. The town’s leading snob and fake 
invalid (Alice Brady) uses the incident to try to 
break off the engagement of her son (James Elli- 
son) and the doctor's daughter (Jean Parker). 
Beautiful costumes of the period (1870) and the 
assured comedy touch of Billie Burke as the doc- 
tor's agreeably zany wife help hold this some- 
what rambling comedy together. (Un. Artists) 


Story of the range war 
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For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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ACTION 


WATERVILLE, OHIO: I'm not going to pass ‘up 
this chance to express my gratitude to THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. If it hadn’t been for this 
magazine there might not be a Girl Scout 
troop in Waterville to-day. 

Last year several girls and I were reading 
my AMERICAN GIRL, and were wishing we had 
a Girl Scout troop so we could appreciate 
all these things so much more. We decided 
on action, so we went to a lady whom we 
were sure would be interested in this organi- 
zation. She sent for instructions about start- 
ing a troop. We now have a small organiza- 
tion and, although few, all the girls are thor- 
oughly interested in its activities. 

I, myself,. received THE AMERICAN GIRL 
as a Christmas gift in 1936, and I have tak- 
en it ever since. This last year our troop 
made use of the Girl Scout plan for selling 
Christmas cards, and, together with several 
other girls, I received THE AMERICAN GIRL 
as a prize. 


Joan Schmid 


THE MOST INTERESTING THING 


VANCLEAVE, Mississippi: I am writing to tell 
you how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
I received it as a present from an elder sis- 
ter and, although it comes in her name, it is 
mine. I am very much of a tomboy, but 
still I like THE AMERICAN Girt. I think 
you would have to be a savage not to. 

I love Bobo Witherspoon more in every 
one of the stories about her. I don’t have 
many girl friends, and I wish I had one like 
her. My best friend is my dog. I have 
many pets. 

I love to read and often read for knowl- 
edge; that is one reason why I like In Step 
with the Times. 1 also like Good Times with 
Books. 1 have many books, from Mother 
Goose Rhymes to Shakespeare’s works, but 
I think THE AMERICAN GIRL is the most in- 
teresting thing I have ever read. 

Billie Woodman 


A FINE ARTICLE 


NEBRASKA City, NEBRASKA: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN GIRL since December 1938, 
and think it is the best magazine I have ever 
taken. I enjoy every article, and especially 
the one in the March issue, Can Girls Be Law- 
yers? Two features I find very helpful are 
What's On the Air? and What's On the 
Screen? The best serial I ever read was 
Make-Believe Dog. My favorite stories are 
the ones about Bushy and Lofty, Midge, and 
Bobo Witherspoon. 

I am twelve years old and will soon be 
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thirteen. 
here, so I can’t join one. If there were one 
I would soon join. 

Three cheers for THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
Long mav she wave! 


We do not have a Scout troop 


Irene Eicher 


WEARING THE UNIFORM 


BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS: I want to tell 
you how much I enjoy our magazine. It is 
the first subscription I ever had. Like other 
girls I made a very good choice. I received 
the year’s first three numbers at one time so 
I had plenty to read. 

Pandora's Box pleased me immensely and 
I would like to hear more of Ann. Bobo 
and the Artistic Urge pleased my brother 
as well as myself, 

I think THE AMERICAN GIRL, with a little 
help, could urge every girl in the world to 
become a Girl Scout, as well as giving them 
fine reading material. 

We have a large Girl Scout troop in our 
church, of which my father is minister. 
Lately I became a Second Class Scout, of 
which I am very proud. My last birthday 
gift was a uniform. Our troop will wear 
our uniforms, all this week, to celebrate the 
birthday of the Girl Scouts. 

I hope our magazine will have the best of 
success in the years to come. 

Virginia McCorison 


COUNTING THE DAYS 


ASHTABULA, OHIO: I have taken this won- 
derful AMERICAN GIRL for five years, and I 
just count the days until I receive it. 

This is the first time I have had enough 
courage to write to you although I read this 
column every month. 

Do have more Bobo stories, and Bushy 
and Lofty stories—those two are my favor- 
ites. Also have more articles on movie stars. 

I was not a Girl Scout until I read this 
magazine, then I just couldn’t wait until I 
joined. 

I am fourteen and I just wish I had 
started this magazine earlier. 

Virginia Menell 


ELEANOR’S HOBBIES 


RUTLAND, VERMONT: I am a twelve-year-old 
Girl Scout in the seventh grade of the Mel- 
don Junior High School. My hobbies are 
skiing, skating, swimming, reading, stamp and 
tag collecting. I have two pets, a dog and a 
cat, of which I am very fond. 

I cannot tell you how much I enjoy THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. It is complete in every 
way, with jokes, poems, stories, and articles 
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on etiquette, hobbies, news, nature, Girl 
Scouting, and everything girls would be in- 
terested in, so that I haven't any suggestions 
for its improvement. Just keep it the same 
lovable, companionable AMERICAN GIRL, 

Make-Believe Dog and Happy Acres were 
the best serials, and the new Snow Stars was 
grand. Bobo, Midge, Bushy and Lofty are 
my favorite characters. The departments and 
articles are all so grand that I haven't a 
favorite. I do love the March issue with its 
beautiful cover. What's On the Air? was a 
swell addition to our magazine. 

Before I close, let me say that everyone is 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL, and wouldn’t know 
how to get along without it—would we, 
girls? 

Eleanor Smith 


TO THE AMERICAN GIRL 


PALMER, ALASKA: I am writing to your Edi- 
tor, AMERICAN GIRL, and I want to say that 
you're the best magazine I've ever read or 
had. You have helped me invariably in my 
Girl Scout work, especially that article about 
the making of a loom in the January issue. 
My Scout leader is interested in you, too, 
The stories were exceedingly well done in 
the January issue, I think. The article about 
clothing for winter sports was tops. 

I hope you will always continue to come 
to the public. They need you. 

Mary Marshall 


A GIRL SCOUT SCRAPBOOK 


BELLAIRE, OHIO: My older sister took THE 
AMERICAN GIRL when I was smaller, but I 
never paid much attention to it until about 
three years ago when I got out some of her 
old AMERICAN GirLs. Then I liked it so 
much that my aunt made me a gift of it. 
Each time since, she has renewed the sub- 
scription. 

I am keeping a scrapbook of pictures and 
articles on Girl Scouting. I get this material 
from THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

There are only two Girl Scout troops in 
our city, and there are many girls on the 
waiting list so they are forming a new troop. 

Ann McGraw 


MANY GOOD HIKES 


CYNTHIANA, INDIANA: I have written to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL once, but I feel I must 
write again. I enjoy the magazine very much. 

I long to be a Girl Scout, but there is no 
troop in our town. However, the girls in 
my class have a club and we plan to have 
many good hikes this summer. 

Mary Lou Sharp 
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What Price HEALTH? 


ing menstruation, as the Victorians thought 
necessary. However, those graceful Victorians 
with their multitude of beruffled petticoats and 
wasp waists, could not have taken the exercise 
modern girls enjoy, even if they had wanted 
to. By their way of living and eating and 
dressing, they had conditioned themselves to 
ill health. 

The old taboo on bathing during a period is 
guite unwarranted, and a daily warm bath 
should be taken. Some girls find that a tub 
bath, even though warm, during the first three 
days of menstruation interrupts the flow, and, 
in such cases, a daily warm sponge bath of all 
parts of the body is advised. Both warmth and 
dryness of body and of feet are conducive to 
the establishment of a painless period. If, how- 
ever, a girl gets drenching wet, she need not be 
frightened. She should take a hot bath and 
change her clothes as soon as opportunity per- 
mits. An emotional shock during a period will 
often stop the flow and will sometimes prevent 
its reappearance for several months. But even 
that will right itself. A growing girl should 
endeavor to help her body establish a painless 
regular rhythm by good health habits—that is, 
by nine or ten hours of sleep, and by a high 
vitamin diet with cod liver oil in the winter. 
And she should be sure not to omit the daily 
egg, which is especially important to her 
health since it contains, as well as its vitamin 
content, a high iron content which will help to 
prevent anemia. 

This same quota of sleep will also allow the 
abused eyes of the modern girl to get adequate 
rest. Nobody should need glasses, not even 
old people. But most of us do. And we do 
because of defects in our way of living. 

Dr. Grenfell, who went to Labrador to help 
in the creation of health there, found that a 
large percentage of the inhabitants were night 
blind; that is, they could not see to do any fine 
work, as reading or sewing or writing, after 
dark, Cod liver oil cured them and still cures 
them. And cod liver oil, and enough sleep, 
and enough hours out-of-doors, will help to 
keep the eyes of American girls strong and 
make glasses unnecessary. The question of 
acuity of vision, in the face of the approaching 
headlight of an oncoming car, is now to the 
fore in discussion of automobile driving at 
night. Those drivers whose diets are saturated 
with vitamin A make safer night drivers, for 
their eyes are not easily blinded by glare. One 
can test one’s eyes oneself, by the speed with 
which it takes the eyes to focus in a movie 
theater after first coming in from the street. 
Some people put out a hand, lean against a 
post, and say, “Wait a minute. I can’t see a 
thing.” They need cod liver oil, or sufficient 
milk, cream, butter, eggs, and leafy vegetables 
in their diets to give them strong eyesight. 

From different points of view, one comes 
back again to the necessity for a high vitamin 
diet. Dr. McCarrison, who was a surgeon in 
India for many years, never found it necessary 
to perform one single appendectomy because 
the people there did not have appendicitis. The 
inhabitants of the north of India, where he 
lived, were poor farmers. They were so poor 
that they had no luxuries in diet, not because 
they didn’t want them but because they 
couldn’t get them. So they were forced to live 
on milk, eggs, a coarse brown bread, leafy veg- 
etables, and raw fruit. This, as science teaches, 
is the perfect diet for human health. 

All of these facts are interesting, but they 
do not create your health and mine unless we 
eat the proper foods. And this means we 
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must create habits of eating. Dr. Whitehead 
of Harvard says, in Adventures of Ideas, “the- 
ory creates method.”” And what I have been 
discussing have been the facts upon which a 
theory of health can be built, the theory being 
that, by eating certain foods, a vital and infec- 
tion-resistant body can be created ; that; by liv- 
ing a certain way, with a definite amount of 
sleep, fresh air, sunshine, and exercise, the 
body can be stimulated to greater health. 

To begin with food; the eating of the req- 
uisite foods involves a daily and weekly menu. 
It means deciding how and when you like to 
drink your quart of milk, a glass at each meal 
and the fourth at bedtime, mid-morning, or 
mid-afternoon. There is no especial virtue in 
the times when you drink the milk, merely in 
the actual drinking of it. So make your own 
habit. In America, the daily egg is most ac- 
ceptably eaten at breakfast rather than, as the 
French do, in an omelet at luncheon. Some 
people like an egg for supper, but the chances 
are it will not then be a daily egg. So let me 
urge on you to make your egg a daily break- 
fast egg. Fruit may be taken both at the begin- 
ning and_at the end of each meal, or again, it 
may be taken between meals. And when one is 
running a house on one’s own, one can bring 
in variety with the vegetables. These foods 
contain about half the calories a person will 
need for the day, and the other half may be 
left to the whims of appetite and of the cook. 

Nine hours of sleep a night, until maturity 
is attained, give the best results. The way to 
establish your bedtime is to begin with the 
fixed hour at which you must rise in the morn- 
ing. Let us say it is seven o'clock. Then your 
bedtime hour should be ten. Not more than 
one evening a week out should be allowed un- 
less one’s health is excellent. 

The theory that one can make up sleep is 
only partly true. In small amounts it can be 
made up, but too little sleep, over a long period 
of time, cannot be made up, since its loss has 
resulted in bodily deficiencies that cannot be 
remedied by sleep. Most people, fortunately, 
go to sleep as soon as they lie down on the 
bed, and some even fall asleep in trains and 
cars and classrooms. But there is another class 
of excitable, nervous, and imaginative people 
who find it difficult to fall asleep. They waste 
hours of time going to sleep and get all 
wrought up about their wakefulness. Sleep- 
ing is a bodily habit. It should be taught to 
babies and all young children. If an adult 
does not have the habit of falling asleep at a 
definite time each night, that habit can be ac- 
quired, as can any other habits, by repetition. 
It can only be acquired in bed, however, so the 
essential is to have a regular bedtime hour— 
and usually the sleep will take care of itself. 

The extensive advertising of a thousand dif- 
ferent tooth pastes and tooth powders shows 
that we all want clean teeth. Strong teeth 
come from a high vitamin diet, especially 
from vitamins A, C, and D. Vitamin A, in the 
daily quart of milk, vitamin C in the three 
oranges a day, are sufficient for tooth devel- 
opment, but vitamin D is usually eaten in in- 
sufficient amounts. The people of Italy, whose 
sunshine is famous, are a race with beautiful, 
even, white, gleaming teeth that we all envy. 
The people of the North, with mist and fog, 
are the races that create and reward good den- 
tists. A race that does not live in the sun 
should take great pains to supply sufficient vi- 
tamin D in diet. Eggs and milk are the best 
vitamin D foods; and another reason for aug- 
menting them with the vitamin D of fish oil is 
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because of its value in building strong teeth. 

Figures, in which girls are especially inter- 
ested, depend on exercise and only secondarily 
on food. For exercise creates a graceful figure. 
It does not create weight. Exercise, in Amer- 
ica, plays a much greater part than it used to, 
in schools and in colleges, and in our out-of- 
door and in-door sports. In some form or 
other, it is essential to health. It is especially 
necessary during childhood and adolescence, 
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as, during that time, the shape and form of the 
body is created. It is a pleasure to look at a 
lovely figure in all kinds of movement. The 
play of elastic muscles is called grace, and 
grace is as advantageous to a girl as a good 
figure and a good skin. So sports and dancing 
should be included in any health program. 
After exercise comes the cleansing bath. 
This is essential, not only for cleanliness but 
for muscular relaxation after sports. And, 


SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC 


“It must be farther back! Farther!” Mar- 
garet cried, reaching in as far as she could. 
And then she knew. From the desk in the 
corner she produced a flash light, and shot the 
beam into the dark haven of her grand piano. 
There was Mathilda, serene and proud, with 
three new kittens! 

“Even if we could get her out,” Margaret 
wailed, “the piano would be out of tune. 
The heat of her body would be sure to stretch 
the strings.” 

“Rotten luck!” Ethel’s sympathy was ob- 
viously real. “‘Isn’t there somebody who might 
help? Didn’t you say the Swansons worked 
in a piano factory? Couldn’t they, maybe—?” 

Margaret started for the door. ‘There's 
just a chance,” she cried. 

Eddie and Mr. Swanson both came over, 
their blue eyes sympathetic. But they shook 
their heads. 

“Not possible,” said Eddie. 

“First place,” said old man Swanson, “we 
couldn't get the kitty out with her babies. 
And second place, it take too long to pull 
the strings back up to pitch. Naw.” 

But Eddie had an idea. “Look,” he said, 
“you got people coming here? A party?” 

“Yes,” Margaret sighed. “It was a big 
chance for me. I had hoped—” 

“So!” Eddie said. “But you don’t have to 
be sad, Marget. If you would accept—’ he 
began, and then looked up at his father. 

“Sure, sure!” the old man replied to the 
unspoken question. “We have room. We 
have a good piano, too. Mother has plenty 
cookies and coffee.” 

“You mean, have the party at—at your 
house?” Margaret stammered. “But I couldn't 
possibly accept so much, Mr. Swanson—food 
and everything.” 

There was a hurt look in the old man’s 
eyes. “We got plenty,” he said. “My wife 
she cooks very good.” 

Ethel laid a hand on her friend’s arm. “It 
sounds wonderful to me, Margaret.” 

“But—but—” Margaret protested. 

“Come on, try the piano, anyway, Marget,” 
Eddie urged. 
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exterminated by the destruction of their breed- 
ing grounds, and by scientific methods of 
fighting them when they do appear. 
Probably we have our Puritan forefathers 
to thank for the confusion existing in this 
country as to the identity of the cicada and 
the locust. These men were very familiar with 
the Bible, and when, in 1634, the cicadas 
emerged in large numbers near the Massa- 
chusetts settlements, the Puritans immediately 
associated the insects with Biblical stories of 
destructive locusts, such a plague having been 
sent upon one of the Pharoahs. And when 
a phase of the insects’ “singing” seemed to 
repeat over and over again the word “Pha- 
roah,” this idea was intensified. The Puritans 


Margaret felt like laughing and crying at 
once, as they crossed the street and went into 
the pleasant kitchen where apple-faced Mrs. 
Swanson was pulling out of the oven a batch 
of her Swedish cookies flavored with citron 
and caraway seeds. The kitchen smelled of 
scrubbed wood and baking and spice. 

In the parlor, the grand piano loomed dark 
and magnificent in the corner. “Martini’s old 
piano,” Eddie explained. ‘He turned it in 
when he bought his last one. As you know, of 
course, concert grands are hard to find homes 
for. They're so big. So we gave it a home.” 

“You play the piano?’’ Margaret asked. 

“A little,” Eddie told her. “Will you try it, 
please?” 

Margaret sat down and let her fingers find 
the keys. Such a piano! It responded to her 
mood as if she had thrown a switch. “It must 
be because of Martini’s playing,” she thought. 
“He's given it a soul.”” She tried to laugh at 
herself for her fantastic thought, but she felt 
suddenly inspired and happy. 

“TIL play it!’ she said, just as Grandpa's 
voice hailed her from across the street. There 
was a telegram. Ethel’s cousin was coming. 

Mrs. Swanson beamed above her oven. 

“You know, Marget,”’ she said eagerly, “I 
luff parties better than anything. I got lots 
cookies. Yah? You like them? And some 
cheese with seeds, and maybe some little 
pickled fish, yah?” 

Margaret smiled. “I don’t know what to 
say, Mrs. Swanson,” she said. “We weren't 
going to have refreshments, you know. It was 
just—just a musicale.” 

“We feed them,’ Mrs. Swanson answered 
firmly. ‘““The music, it goes not so good when 
the stomach is empty.” 


Everybody who had been asked came to 
Margaret’s musicale. They were told about 
Mathilda and the kittens, and they piled mer- 
rily across the street in gala party mood. 

Perhaps it was the inspiration of playing 
for Gordon Harman, or the happy, proud look 
in Grandpa Newell's eyes, or the spirit of 
Maestro Martini who had played on that same 
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apart from exercise, a daily warm, soapy bath, 
with a vigorous scrubbing of the body, is nec- 
essary for a clear skin. Both exercise and 
bathing should become daily habits at stated 
times. 

All this means that the creation of health 
habits must go over into an unobserved rou- 
tine. The result is the kind of body a girl 
wants, tall, smooth-skinned, free from any 
functional disorder, and resistant to disease. 
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instrument—but Margaret played as she had 
never played before. Bianco beamed, feeling 
her own success blossoming through her pupil. 
Gordon Harman was eager to talk to this 
promising young artist. He thought something 
in the way of radio work might be arranged. 

As the guests crowded around Margaret to 
offer their congratulations, she was aware of 
a surge of gratitude to the Swansons. How 
sweet and hospitable they were, how generous 
in overlooking her own snobbish attitude and 
coming to her aid in her predicament. Grand- 
pa had been wiser than she—he had appreci- 
ated them from the first, Ethel, too, had in- 
stantly recognized their worth. ‘Perhaps I'/! 
learn to look below the surface, too, some 
day,” she sighed. 

It had been, she remembered now, Eddie's 
idea to move the party to the Swanson house— 
Eddie, whom she had snubbed. And the whole 
family had followed up his suggestion with 
honest warmth and neighborliness. 

A glow warmed Margaret's heart as she 
heard herself saying to Gordon Harman, “If 
you want to hear something really special, 
you'll ask Eddie to play his accordion.” 

In genial mood, the radio executive turned 
to Eddie, urging him to play. And such 
sounds as Eddie brought out of that old 
squeeze box! He finished on a spontaneous 
burst of applause. 

“Eddie Swanson,” Ethel grinned at their 
host, “you're a genius!” 

Her cousin Gordon made no secret of his 
pleasure. “I'd appreciate it if you'd drop in 
to my office with Miss Newell,” he said brisk- 
ly. “I think I can promise you some interest- 
ing developments, Mr. Swanson.” 

That evening after the guests had departed, 
leaving Margaret with a warm glow still in 
her heart, Mathilda sallied forth from her hid- 
ing place. Her yellow eyes glowed with pride. 

Her mistress stooped to stroke her. “I ought 
te scold you, Mathilda—I really ought,” she 
said. “But I'm going to get you a saucer of 
cream instead. Cream, mind you, not milk. 
Because none of this would have happened if 
you hadn't had your kittens in my piano.” 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR ADVENTURERS 


noted the dark pattern on the wings of the 
insects, especially the place where the veins 
seemed to make a perfect W, and the “‘locust” 
was accepted as a portent of war, largely due 
to the fact that, at that time in the Massa- 
chusetts settlements, there was growing dis- 
trust and fear of the Indians. 

But let us go back to our tiny adventurers. 
For seventeen years, they have been working 
toward this season. Seventeen years ago these 
cicadas were minute eggs laid in the tips of 
branches, in pockets which had been made 
by a sawlike apparatus at the end of the 
female's abdomen. There might have been 
as many as fifty pockets on a single twig, and 
about two dozen eggs laid in each pocket. 


Eventually these twigs shriveled and died. 
This twig injury is not serious to forest trees, 
but sometimes fruit trees suffer more lasting 
effects from the invasion, as the wounds may 
give ingress to diseases, or serve as shelters 
for fungus growths and injurious insects. 
When a single cicada emerged as a tiny 
larva from the twig where the eggs had been 
laid, it crawled out in the sun and tumbled to 
the ground, where it promptly began to bur- 
row into the earth. There, it is said, the 
creature hollows out for itself a small hole 
beside its chosen root. In that hole it molts, 
and goes through various stages during the 
passing years. As the end of the allotted 
period draws near, (Continued on page 49) 
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Naturally Careful 
“What is a canni- The Funniest Joke I Little Angie had 
bal, John?” asked the Have Heard This Month | gone to bring the new 
teacher. kittens in. Her moth- 
I don't know,”’ the er, hearing a_ shrill 
pupil had to admit. < meowing, called out, 


‘Well, if you ate 


“Don't hurt the kit- 


your father and moth- “~Y) 4\ tens, Daughter!” 
er, what would that / 5¢é e “Oh no,’ said 
make you?” | | Angie, “I'm carrying 
“An orphan,” an- JIC them very carefully by 
swered the bewildered the handles!"’"—Sent 
boy.—Sent by MABEL ope by CATHERINE W AND- 
LOUELLA ine Rut- Worth Risking a, Pasadena, Cali 
ledge, Missouri. fornia. 
Stout Lapy: Can you tell me if 
Vitamins I can get through this gate to the park? Transformation 


TEACHER: What is 
a vitamin? 

Mary: It’s some- 
thing in our food. We 
need a little a lot. 

TEACHER: Can't you 
explain what vitamins 
are more clearly? 

Mary: We _ need 
some all the time, and 
all some of the time. 


fornia. 





LitTLE Boy: I guess you could. A 
load of hay just went through.—Sent 
by Nancy SHANK, Los Angeles, Cali- | 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


It was Michael's first 
visit to the country, 
and feeding the chick- 
|} ens fascinated him. 
One morning he 
caught a glimpse of a 
neighbor's peacock 
sunning himself on the 
lawn. Rushing in- 
doors, Michael sought 
his grandmother. 








If we get some, we're 
all right, but if we do without, we're done 
for—Sent by LORRAINE WILLIAMS, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Generous 


JupcGeE (after giving prisoner a ninety-nine 
year sentence): Have you anything you wish 
to say? 

PRISONER: All I know is you are very 
liberal with other people's time.—Sent by 
Rusy ALMGREN, North Wilbraham, Massa- 
chisetts. 





Definition 


“Mother, where has Father gone?” 

“He's gone to town to attend a committee 
meeting.” 

“What's a committee?” 

“A committee, my dear, is a body that keeps 
minutes and wastes hours.”’—Sent by NORMA 
Perry, Plainwell, Michigan. 


“Oh, Granny,” he 
exclaimed, “one of the chickens is in bloom!” 
—Sent by Mary FLORENCE SNYDER, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


Literal 


“You look nice enough to eat,” said the 
admiring young man. 

“I do eat,’ answered the girl severely.— 
Sent by BLANCHE HUMPHREY, Suffern, N. Y. 
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Mop 


Promises 


Bitty: Did your dad promise you some- 
thing if you weeded the garden? 

Bossy: No, he promised me something if 
I didn’'t.—Sent by ELAINE TEITELBAUM, PAil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Willing to Do His Best 


TEACHER (catching a pupil looking out the 
window): Joe Green, you stop that. 

Jor (watching a tornado approaching): 
I'll try to, if it comes this way.—Sent by 
JEAN TOWNSEND, Rutland, Vermont. 
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way to mount stamps, 
snapshots, drawings, 
etc., is with these 
handy corners. Neat, 
quick, safe. 4 styles 
as shown: Regular, 
Junior, Senior, Trans- 
parent. 


In black, white. gray. green, 
red, sepia, ivory, gold, 
silver, transparent 


10¢ pkg. at stores everywhere in U. 8. Send 
a dime (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ARTCO. Reading, Mass. 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 








SET & PACKET 


Special Offers 


A big selection of both at unusually low 
prices. See Scott’s Monthly Journal or 
write for special price list. 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., INC. 
1 W. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
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AMINGHAM, MASS 


FREDERICK B. FITTS CO. "Dept. 
EE!! CATALOG VALUE FREE!! 


The high priced German Zeppelin Stamps you've a 
ways wanted, a mint set of popular Czechoslovakiu and 
two expensive Belgium, together with a packet of 
50 different stamps, All Free if you ask for my ‘Better 
Value’’ Approvals. Send 3c Postage. 

Bridgman, Mich. 
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VANCE E. WHITTEN, Box 66, 
50 DIFFERENT, FINE U.S.—10c 
Many Commemorative, Columbian to 
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THE STAMP SHOP 
815 HOLLAND BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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British King & Queen to Visit U.S.!! 


Commemorative stamps will be issued by Canada and prohably by 

J. S$. in honor of this historical event! SEND l0c TODAY and ask for 
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desirable stamps immediately upon issuance!! WRITE NOWI! 
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By OSBORNE B. BOND 





HE New York World's Fair commem- 

orative was issued on April first, in- 

stead of on the opening day of the 
Fair as had been previously announced. The 
change in date will eliminate any confusion on 
the part of collectors between this stamp 
and the George Washington inauguration 
stamp to be issued on April thirtieth. 

The Washington inauguration stamp is the 
third of the series of four stamps which our 
Post Office Department is issuing to com- 
memorate the formation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The two stamps previously is- 
sued marked the sesquicentennials of the 
signing of the Constitution on September 


seventeenth, 1787, and the ratification of the 
document on June twenty-first, 1788. The 
fourth, which is to commemorate the first 


convening of the Supreme Court in New York 
in 1790, may not be issued until next year. 
At the time this column goes to press, it is 
not known what design will be used for the 
inauguration stamp. It is likely, though, 
that the painting by Keith Shaw Williams 
will be reproduced. This shows Washing- 
ton’s inauguration as first President, on the 
balcony of Federal Hall in New York City 
on April thirtieth, 1789. It is this painting 
that shows the Bible, held on a cushion in 
the arms of Samuel A. Otis, Secretary of the 
Senate, on which Washington took his oath. 
Immediately after the oath, 
ingston, Chancellor of New York, turned to 


claimed, “Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States!” 

The Irish Free State joined the list of for- 
eign nations honoring the United States Con- 
stitution when, on March first, two special 
commemoratives were issued. A profile bust 
of George Washington is shown at the left 
of the stamp, and this is balanced, at the 
right, by the Irish harp. In the center is 
the American eagle, with shield, thunderbolt, 
and olive branch. The inscription across the 
bottom, which is in Gaelic, reads: “The peo- 
ple of Ireland celebrate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the American Consti- 
tution.” The values are two penny carmine- 
red and three penny deep-blue. 

The visit of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth to Newfoundland next month will 
be the occasion for a special commemorative 
stamp of five cent denomination. It will be of 
the same size as the Coronation issue and the 
design will show their Majesties in two oval 
frames, between which will be placed the coat- 
of-arms of Newfoundland. 

In the left-hand corner will be the word 
‘June’ and this will be balanced in the 
right top corner with “1939.” The words 
“Royal Visit’ will also appear on the stamp, 
probably above the Newfoundland coat-of- 
arms. The stamp is to be on sale only for 
the limited period from June seventeenth to 
July thirty-first, during which time the ex- 
isting five cent caribou stamp will be with- 
drawn. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR ADVENTURERS 


the cicada begins preparation for emerging 
above ground once more and for a transition 
beside which the story of Cinderella seems 
tame indeed. 

The first evidence I had of their approach 
toward the earth’s surface was the appearance 
in the ground of tiny holes, about the size of 
one’s smallest finger. The holes seemed to 
be empty, but, deep down out of sight, the 
cicada which dug that hole in preparation for 
his “coming-out party” was waiting for the 
proper time to emerge. Sometimes I glimpsed 
a little brown head, which promptly withdrew 
if I attempted to investigate. 

And then I sometimes saw an empty amber 
case fastened on the stem of a bush or the un- 
derside of a leaf, or glimpsed a silver wing 
strewn on the ground beneath, a wing which 
had never flown because some sparrow had 
eaten this newly emerged creature for his 
breakfast. Next, as I have already said, I heard 
the high singing note made by the first comers. 

If you are in a section of the country where 
the cicadas are emerging—they come to ma- 
turity at different years in different localities— 
steal out at dusk and seek an oak, a beach 
tree, or an orchard tree near a wood. Late in 
May, or early June, is the usual time in the 
mid-section of the United States. 

As it grows darker, you will hear the dry 
leaves crackling as the cicadas emerge from 
their holes and go crawling over the ground, 
seeking tree trunks, or a bush, to complete 
another step in their great adventure. Up 
these supports they will crawl, amber-covered 
wingless bugs still in the armor which they 
have donned for their life underground. 

Somewhere in this stage of climbing up the 
tree trunk or the bush stem, the cicada will 
move more and more slowly, seeming to use 
its legs with increasing difficulty, and will 
finally stop. Its front feet pass back and 
forth over its face, as though it were washing 
it. Its hind feet stroke its abdomen. It is 
loosening, in some manner, that hard amber 
shell. It is getting ready to remove its armor. 

Watch. The creature is quiet again. Its feet 
are hooked firmly into the tree trunk or leaf. 
If you look ever so closely, you will see, with 


the aid of a flash light, that there is a pulsating 
along the back and finally a surging movement 
from the segment farthest from its head. That 
movement goes from one segment to the next, 
and so up the back toward the cicada’s head. 
There the body inside that armor is growing 
thicker and thicker. At last—as is inevitable 
with a garment that is too tight—there comes 
the first tiny split in the amber shell. That 
split is always just back of the head. Longer 
and longer it grows, wider and wider, and 
pushing through are two black spots. These 
black spots are on what seems to form a sort 
of movable “collar” back of the head. This 
collar slips back and forth, something like 
the yoke worn by oxen. 

After that the cicada is quiet, resting per- 
haps. Then a pulselike movement is seen 
behind the two black spots, beat, beat, push, 
up and down. Using your flash light, you can 
see that the last segments of the amber armor 
over the abdomen are empty now. They are 
translucent and shell-like in appearance. 

Wider grows the crack, up between the 
black spots it extends, down over the creature’s 
head, and slowly, with seeming difficulty, the 
head :s withdrawn. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about this emerg- 
ing creature is that it is white, milk white, with 
just a pale lemon color a little below and on 
either side of the black dots of the “yoke.” 
The pale yellow is the base of the wings— 
three pairs of them rolled up tightly in little 
emerging bundles—which had been packed 
neatly in that amber case now being discarded. 

Peer at the newly emerged head of the cicada 
through a magnifying glass, and it looks very 
much like that of a white mouse. The short 
antenne are hanging limply down on either 
side, and one can imagine them as tiny whisk- 
ers. The eyes are red, with black pupils. 

Still the creature continues to emerge, strains 
now back and back. Little white fibers, like 
fine threads, are holding it still to the case, 
threads that break, one by one, as the cicada 
pulls that white body backward. To-morrow 
you may see the broken threads still attached 
to the amber case. 

Out of the case come the front feet, and then 


JANET GOES TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


and a hint of laughter that Janet knew only 
too well—"‘you’d probably find that they even 
show you how to plan your bureau drawers so 
you can find what you want when you want it.” 

“No fair!’ declared Janet stoutly. “And 
that isn’t a pun, either. This is vacation, and 
my birthday, and you're not to preach. Any- 
how, I did straighten up my top bureau drawer 
before I left home.” 

She gave her aunt’s hand the hard family 
squeeze to emphasize that all was well, and 
then, as they reached the ground, “I want to 
see the Magic Kitchen, Jane. You know, we 
read about it. How they have a funny old 
sink and it turns into a nice modern one, 
and a funny old coal stove like one Grand- 
mother used to cook on, and it turns into an 
electric one. I suppose that’s what they mean 
by—” she and the fresh spring breeze fluttered 
the pages of the guide book—"here it is, 
the slogan, ‘Building a better world of to- 
morrow with the tools of to-day.’ Only that 
can’t be right, because you don’t build electric 
ranges out of coal stoves.” 

“Oh, Jane!” She stopped before her aunt 
could answer, and two small boys following 


close behind whistled shrilly as they swerved 
to avoid stepping on her heels. “Look at that 
funny statue hanging on the outside of that 
building. How do they do it, and why?” 

Jane inspected it with a critical eye. ‘Prob- 
ably it’s supported on a steel beam coming 
through the wall and fastened into the statue. 
As for why, one of the interesting things to 
notice about this Fair is the way they use 
murals and sculptured reliefs to decorate the 
outsides of buildings. You'll notice that most 
of these very modern buildings have no win- 
dows in them. They're lighted on the inside, 
and that gives exhibitors more inside wall 
space to work with. But outside, it means 
either that the architects leave acres of flat wall 
perfectly bare, or that they decorate it. Ap- 
parently they've decided that plain modern 
surfaces are all right in theory, but that you 
can get too much of them. So they've turned 
to the painters and the sculptors, and asked 
them to decorate. It is an interesting develop- 
ment, and it may have an effect on modern 
architecture.” 

And then she changed the subject. ‘My 
question mark, if you want to see the Court 
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the next two pairs of feet. The cicada is now 
hanging backward from its shell at an angle 
of forty-five degrees or more. So still it stays 
that, if it is the first emergence you have noted, 
you will think something is wrong. But do 
not touch it. Watch. 

The minutes go by. Do you see that the 
wings are unrolling, uncrinkling, unfolding 
before your very eyes—that crépe-de-chine is 
becoming smooth satin? Occasionally the ci- 
cada waves a foot, but, for the most part; it 
remains quiet except for the unfurling wings. 

In about a half-hour from the time the 
cicada started to split its amber shell, it sud- 
denly throws itself forward and those little 
white feet touch the surface of its support and 
draw the body entirely from the shell. It is 
a hard tug to break the final hold of the shell, 
to sever the last threads, but it is done. Over 
the discarded face-mask moves a beautiful 
white mothlike creature with wings of trans- 
parent silver—patterned with white veins— 
extending beyond its body's length. 

Through the night, the transition will go 
on. The white, frail, soft creature will darken 
through the hours until, when morning comes, 
it will be ebony black from head to foot, look- 
ing as though clothed in armor again. Its 
wings will have lost their silveriness, though 
they are still transparent. Now they are 
covered with a tracery of brown and orange 
veins. The eyes are ruby red. With the com- 
ing of the sun, the cicada will spread those 
new wings and fly through the wood, and, for 
a short season, this erstwhile creature from 
the underground becomes a singing insect of 
the treetops, winging where it pleases. 

If you are not living in a section where the 
periodical cicada—as the “‘seventeen-year lo- 
cust” is more properly called—is emerging, 
you may be fortunate enough to watch the 
transition of its cousin, known as the harvest 
lyreman. This common cicada is black-and- 
green in color when glimpsed in the daytime, 
and its song is that high, sharp trill which we 
hear on midsummer days. A brood takes two 
years to mature, but, as there are alternating 
broods, the lyreman is heard every summer. 
Watch for it when you walk in the dusk. 
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of Peace, and the little igloo with the Eski- 
mos living in it, and the Girl Scout chalet, 
and the cows that are milked by machinery on 
a merry-go-round, and all the other things you 
found in the guide book, we'd better get going. 
Here comes a tractor train and it’s stopping. 
Let’s ride for a mile.” 

They clambered into the gay little car, and 
Janet claimed she felt exactly as if she was 
being trundled down the curving, crowded 
road in a small-sized bath tub hooked onto a 
lot of other bath tubs. Because there was no 
roof over them, they could see everything, 
and because the buildings were most of them 
not very high, there was little need for craning 
of necks, and more energy for exclamation. 

“I think I'm going to collect World's 
Fairs,” Janet declared, in front of a building 
shaped like an airplane made out of ice 
cream. “They're so much fun. I liked the 
one in Chicago, but I like this even better. 
You see so many things you never even heard 
of. Remember the trains in Chicago, Jane? 
The funny old ones with smoke stacks like 
mushrooms, and the marvelous new stream- 
liners? That was the first time I ever saw a 
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streamliner in all my life. 
newer ones still at this Fair?” 

Her aunt nodded. “I think so. Anyhow, 
there’s something called Railroads on Parade 
which we'll go and see. But here’s our station, 
if you want to see To-morrow Town. Or would 
you rather go on to the foreign section and 
see what France and England and Switzer- 
land and Rumania and all the other foreign 
countries have sent?” 

Janet wavered. First she stood up, and then 
she sat down again. “I don’t know. I want 
to see everything. Could we stay on and ride 
around, and then decide?” 

It seemed like a sound idea, so they stayed 
and rode around, winding in and out of gay 
streets, trundling down broad avenues, ex- 
claiming over murals and statuary, clutching 
each other and crying out, “Oh, we must come 
back and look at that!” for everything from 
the old sailing ship in the Court of States to 
the Hall of Man, where Janet grew suddenly 
mindful of her school books and informed her 
aunt that they must see the glass model “with 
his heart pumping blood and everything. You 
can see it, Jane, going in and out through all 
the funny little veins. Our physiology teacher 
says it’s very educational,” 

Jane shivered slightly, as if she suddenly 
found the fresh spring breeze too much for 
her. “Horrid phrase,” she grumbled, more to 
herself than to Janet. “Sounds as if education 
were something to be taken in small doses, 
like medicine, instead of something you keep 
on enjoying all your life. I wish teachers 
could be persuaded not to keep pinning labels 
on things, but I suppose that’s a lost hope.” 

Her niece clutched at her arm as they 
swept suddenly around a corner. ‘Oh, Jane, 
look at those tulips! Look at them! There 
must be millions and millions. It’s like a 
carpet. Didn’t we see something about the 
Dutch government sending them over? And 
just think, if I hadn't had a spring vacation 
and a birthday all at once, we never would 
have seen them. I want to get out right now 
and look at them.” 

But, even as she spoke, the tractor train was 
going on its slow and steady way. 

“We'll come back,” Jane comforted her. 
“Remember, we've got a whole week's vaca- 
tion in New York, and we promised each other 
that we wouldn't try to do this Fair in a single 
day. How many acres did you say it had?” 

“One thousand, two hundred and sixteen 
and one half,” Janet read her out of the guide 
book. “And it cost a hundred and fifty-five 
million dollars to build. Whee! That's a lot. 
And Flushing River is diverted to a new 
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course, and ten thousand trees were brought 
in. And it’s going to be a park after the 
Fair's finished. And it says that, if you want 
to do it in one day, you can. You have to start 
at the Theme Center just as we did, and then 
go on to the Focal Exhibits. Jane, what és 
a Focal Exhibit? I never did find out.” 

And then a whiff of air made her crinkle 
her nose and forget about Focal Exhibits for 
the second time. “Jane, I smell hot dogs. And 
I'm hungry. Could we—?” 

The tractor train was pulling to a stop in 
front of a queer kind of gate that said 
“Children’s World’ in big letters, and Jane 
was looking at her watch. 

“Of course we can. Come on, big girl, let's 
hop out. No wonder you're hungry—it’s 
nearly one o'clock. Ordinarily I wouldn't dare 
insult your great age and birthday dignity—”’ 
her niece chortled—"by suggesting anything 
planned for people under ninety-five years 
old, but I'm told there’s a good restaurant here. 
Also, I'm hungry, too.” 

And then they heard music, and, following 
the sound, saw the gayest merry-go-round that 
Janet had ever laid eyes on. “Oh,” she gave 
an excited hop, “it’s not a merry-go-round at 
all, but a—oh, what's that French word? We 
had it in school. A carrousel. That's it. I 
never saw one, but I'm sure it must be a 
carrousel. And, look, over on the other side 
is a circus. A one-ringed circus, and I'm sure 
it’s got performing dogs and maybe performing 
ponies. I’d much rather have a one-ringed 
circus, where you can see everything, than a 
five-ringed one where you nearly lose your 
eyes trying to see all the rings at once. 
Wouldn't you?” 

But Jane refused to be diverted. This time 
it was she who said firmly that she was 
hungry and it was time to eat, circus or no 
circus. “I’m sure it will keep until we come 
out again,”” she added. 

They found a spotless restaurant that had 
tables and chairs for every size of customer. 
A pleasant waitress took their order and 
brought them the kind of food that Janet 
liked best. And then, rested and ready for 
more excitement, they set forth to explore 
the Children’s World on foot. 

It was a gay and delightfully helter-skelter 
collection of entertainment and what Jane 
called “sugar-coated education,” which met 
their exploring eyes. There was a trip to be 
taken around the world, in cars even smaller 
than those of the tractor train, which carried 
them past a volcano that really smoked, a 
Chinese pagoda, the pyramids of Egypt, and 
the mosques of Turkey—almost quicker than 
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you could get a single passport stamped. There 
were tiny automobiles that you could run your- 
self. There was an igloo with ice walls—real 
ice—and Eskimos living in it. The circus was 
all that Janet had dreamed a one-ring circus 
should be, and more, and the playground (for 
Jane had declared that she wanted to know 
about the playground, even if her favorite 
niece was now too old for it) had animal 
slides so alluring that Janet forgot all about 
her age, her new birthday dignity, and her 
new spring coat, and went sliding gayly down 
the elephant’s trunk as if she were only six. 

Later they discovered that the Children’s 
World even had a system whereby children 
who grow tired of the grown-up world outside 
can be parked in the charge of merry young 
attendants, and left safely to play in the play- 
grounds, or the amusement centers, while their 
parents follow their own enthusiasms outside. 
When they reached the Girl Scout Chalet 
they were both ready to sit down and rest their 
weary selves. Yet even there, in the friendly 
atmosphere of Scout surroundings, there was 
so much to see that Janet could hardly bear 
to sit still. It was, as she had hoped, a real 
Swiss chalet, even to the great rocks that are 
needed in Switzerland to keep roofs from 
blowing away in a high wind. Janet kept 
thinking she had seen it before, though she 
had never been in Switzerland, and finally she 
said so. The hostess cleared away the mystery 
by telling her that this was an exact copy of 
“Our Chalet,” near Adelboden, where Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides from many countries, 
including the United States, meet for inter- 
national encampments. 

“That's why it looks so familiar,” said Janet 
proudly. “I saw its picture in THE AMERICAN 
Gir, and wished I had been sent. Imagine see- 
ing the very same chalet right here in the 
United States!” 

At last even a World’s Fair day came to an 
end. The soft spring sky took on the pale 
green-gold of early evening. One by one the 
buildings seemed to come alive with light. You 
could never see where the light came from, but 
all of a sudden they sprang from dim twilight 
shapes into a mysterious glow of their own. 

Janet almost shouted aloud with joy. Then 
she took a tight hold on her aunt's hand, and 
turned her face resolutely toward the subway. 
“I can’t hold any more World's Fair to-day,” 
she said. “But we will come back, won't we, 
Jane? And we will come some evening to see 
the fountains and the lights?’’ And, with her 
aunt's promise, she was content to begin the 
long ride back to Manhattan and the small 
hotel that was to be home for an exciting week. 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—WILLIAM GLACKENS—1870-1938 
WHILliAM GLACKENS began his art career drawing for the 


known as “The Eight,” taking an active part in the famous Armory 





Philadelphia papers. He was born in Philadelphia, where his 
forbears (English-Irish and Pennsylvania Dutch) had lived for 
many years. He attended the public schools and, before his grad- 
uation from Central High School, had begun to display pro- 
nounced ability and an interest in drawing which led him to enroll 
in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Later he shared a 
studio with Robert Henri, also an individualist and a realist. 

Glackens made his first trip to Paris in 1895, remaining for a 
year and a half and exhibiting in the Paris Salon. (Many years 
later, in 1937, he received the Grand Prix, the highest award given 
an American painter.) On his return to America, he settled in 
New York and resumed his illustrative work, drawing for the 
New York World, the New York Herald, Scribner's, and McClure’ s 
(for which magazine he was sent later to Cuba to make a pictorial 
record of the Spanish American War.) 

In 1903, he married a fellow artist, Edith Dimock, of Hartford. 
He delighted in his two children, Ira and Lenna, and often used 
them as subjects. He was interested in the liberal movement in art, 
joining with other artists of similar conviction in forming a group 


Show of 1913, and serving as first president of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists in 1916-1917. Several of his paintings, not here- 
tofore exhibited, were shown in the Society’s 1939 show. The 
Whitney Museum in New York this year held a memorial exhibit, 
showing the artist's work for the past forty years. 

Glackens's early work was low in key, employing browns, grays, 
and blacks. Later, when he had become interested in the feeling 
for light and color of the French Impressionists, his canvases 
glowed with brilliant color. His many pictures of scenes in New 
York and near-by parks and beaches are realistic and essentially 
American and holiday in spirit—sparkling waves, blue skies, gay 
crowds disporting themselves. Guy Péne Du Bois calls the infec- 
tious gayety of his pictures the “‘picnic spirit.” His subject-range is 
wide-—portraits, landscapes, and still life, especially glowing flower 
motifs. He has received numerous medals and awards, and his 
work has been purchased by many museums. He was a member of 
the National Academy and had the honor of being elected to the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. M. C. 
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The Senior Girl Scout in her fashion- 
_ flared princess style is appropri- 


ately dressed for every occasion. The 
ven A hunter-green pet fe and the cool, 
crisp Scoutspun rayon are both serv- 
iceable and smart—a decided delight 
for strenuous days at the Fair, when 
sightseeing, or traveling. A stitched 
belt of self material is trimmed with a 
dark green slide buckle. 

SB | error $5.95 


The Standard Uniform is equally 
smart, and very modern with its zip- 
pered neck opening. The more sturdy 
material, a silvery-green sanforized 
cotton, and the slip-over, one-piece 
style are especially designed for ten- 
to-fourteeners. A Thrift uniform is 
similar in design but of un-sanforized 
cotton material. Sizes 8-18, 38-44. 


0-101 Sanforized cloth. ..............cccccceee 
0-108 Thrift cloth (no zipper) 











FAIR NOTICE 
to FAIR MAIDENS 


East or West—look your best in an 
official Girl Scout Uniform. For Girl 
Scouts from all over the country, and 
many foreign countries, will be there, 
eager to meet Sister Scouts, and 
grateful for the simple and friendly 
introduction of the official uniform. 


Accessories 
0-121 Triangular neckerchief................ $ .50 
0-141 Hat of sanforized cloth.............. 1.15 
0-144 Blocked beret, green worsted... 1.00 
0-161 Green web belt... = 50 
8-516 Harlequin belt (official with 
Senior dress, only).................. 50 
7-101 Green tweed anklet, 82-102... .30 
7-106 Green tweed 7% hose, 82-102... .40 
9-101 Trefoil pin, gilt... ccccseee 10 


9-109 Senior G. S. pin, gold plated... .25 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 








URING all seasons, 
athletics cause many minor injuries re- 
quiring first aid treatment. 
cleansing and application of an antiseptic 
are important in preventing infection. 
MERCUROCHROME, 

H.W. &D., supplies your 


antiseptic needs. It is eco- 


Prompt 


nomical in use because 


solutions do not deteriorate. It is anti- 
septic, non-irritating and non-toxic in 
wounds. It has a background of eighteen 
years’ medical use. @ Use Mercurochrome 
(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) for 
all minor wounds. Do 
not neglect to call a phy- 
sician in more 
serious cases. 


Every “H. W.& D.” product és investé 
gated and proved, chemically, bacteri- 
ologically and pharmacologically, in our 
laboratories before marketing. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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